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LADIES’ WALKING SUITS.—[See next Pace.] 


Fig. 1.—Stervecess Jacket Watxine Suir (with Cur Parer Pattern). Fig. 2.—Watkine Suit. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Sleeveless Jacket Walking Suit, Fig. 1, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
s 
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THY ROSES. 


Tue splendor of thy roses fills 
The silence of my lonely room; 
But something in their beauty thrills 
More than the brightness of their bloom. 
"Tis this: thy dear hand gathered them, 
And grouped their loveliness for me. 
In every rose whose leaves I kiss, 
The wonder of thy love I see. 


Two, rising fair above the rest, 
Together seem to breathe apart, 
And one of these, supremely blest, 
Lies on the other’s royal heart. 
Oh, thus it is with thee and me: 
From all the crowded world apart, 
My all of life—love’s ecstasy— 
I only know it through thy heart. 


My rose of men, the lesser flower 
Cast not from out thy larger heart ; 
Enough if in her waning hour, 
She may but perish where thou art. 





Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—SLeEVELESS JACKET WALKING SuIT 
(with Cut Paper Partrern). ‘The sleeveless 
jacket of this pretty suit is destined to be one 
of the most popular wrappings of the spring and 
summer. It is a sleeveless basque cut with 
stylish square front and pockets, and can be 
made of any material, whether woolen, silk, or 
muslin, It may be worn over a plain basque 
of a lighter shade, or may be used as the only 
corsage, with the lighter sleeves sewed in perma- 
nently. A pattern of the coat sleeve seen in the 
illustration, with a cuff like the jacket, is fur- 
nished. The skirt and sleeves should always 
be of a lighter or a contrasting shade, and the 
trimmings of the same color as the jacket. In 
the original the suit is made of two shades of 
brown poplin. The stylish round over-skirt is 
gracefully looped on the sides, and 2 sash, made 
of loops and slanting ends, falls on the left. A 
bias band of the darker shade, bordering the up- 
per and under skirts, is used instead of flounces. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three garments—sleeve- 
less jacket, apron-front over-skirt, and walking 
skirt. 

SLEEVELESS JacKET.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, side back, back, and pocket. A 
pattern of the coat sleeve seen in the illustration 
is also furnished. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting them together. ‘The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulder and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seam, and to place the 
pockets. ‘The front is neatly fitted by two darts 
and a cross basque seam on each side. The back 
is adjusted to the figure by centre and side backs. 
An extra fullness is cut on at the waist line in 
each side back seam, and laid in a large box- 
pleat on the under side. Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the edge of the 
goods. ‘The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem. Cut the back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid making a seam. All the 
other parts are cut lengthwise of the goods. 
Baste the seams, and try on wrong side out; if 
alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. Face the front with the material, and 
close it the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The neck and armholes are corded 
with heavy silk, ‘The close-fitting coat sleeve 
given with this pattern is finished at the wrist 
with a deep square cuff; three buttons decorate 
the outer edge. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulder and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all others, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Extra for sleeves, 144 yards, 

APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIRT.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front gore, side breadth, and 
back breadth. The parts are,notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting them together. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. Close 
the seams according to the notches, gather the 
top of the back breadths, and sew the skirt to 
the belt. A wide sash is tacked at the waist line 
on the right side, and tied in a bow with two 
long flowing ends. Drape the skirt at the side 
under the bow. A long sash is pleated at one 
end and fastened to the front gore on the left 
side, carried under the skirt, and fastened at the 
belt, thus forming the drapery for the left side. 
Allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

WatkineG Skimet.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
straight breadth with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. Put, the pattern together by the 
notches, paying no attention to the grain of the 
paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards, 

Fig. 2.—Watkine Suit. This suit is of 
dark blue silk, with a black cashmere mantilla 
embroidered with India colors and edged with 
fringe. The silk skirt has a wide pleated flounce 
trimmed with velvet ribbon laid in vandykes and 
clusters of loops. Over-skirt edged with loops 
and two velvet bands. Pleated linen under- 
sleeves and fraise. Rabagas bonnet of black 
China crape, faced with blue faille. Loops and 





ends of blue ribbon, with a trailing tea-rose yine. 
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@@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be published gra- 
tuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a third installment of Lorp 
Lytron’s new and fascinating Novel, 


“THE PARISIANS,” 


commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
March 29. This work is received with 
extraordinary favor by the reading pub- 
lic, and promises to be one of the most 
popular of Lorp Lytron’s novels. 





1 Cut Paper Patterns of the Elegant Sleeve- 
less Facket Walking Suit, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For a Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in last Bazar, 

IG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
Suits; Confirmation and First Communion 
Dresses; Mantelets, Dolmans, Fichus, Fichu-Col- 
lars ; Passementerie Trimmings for Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Lingerie, etc., together with choice lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions. 





APRIL FARE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


N the following lists will be found the ar- 
ticles of food that are in season during 
the month of April. Some of them may not 
be in the markets before the end of the 
month, according to the state of the weath- 
er, such as Bermuda potatoes, dandelion, 
dock, rhubarb, radishes, etc. Shad also 
makes its appearance earlier or later during 
this month. 
FISH. 

Cod, conger-eel, frost-fish, haddock, halibut, her- 
ring, lamprey, mullet, perch (sea and white), plaice, 
salmon, shad, trout (brook and sea). 

SHELL-FISH. 
—— mussels, lobsters, oysters, prawns, and craw- 
MEAT. 
Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb, pork. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, ducks, and turkeys. 
GAME. 

Brant-goose, ducks (red-head, black, and squaw), 
canvas-back ducks, lap-wing, brown lark, plover, rail, 
English snipe. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bermuda potatoes, Bermuda pease, dock, dandelion, 
cucumbers, parsnips, pepper-; , red radishes, rhu- 
barb, sprouts, squashes; string-beans, water-cress, wild 
chiccory, and sorrel. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, bananas, Brazil-nuts, oranges, pine-apples, 
and strawberries. 

Besides the above articles of food, there 
are several others that can be found at any 
season of the year, such as eggs, hominy, 
oatmeal, rice, starch, macaroni, tapioca, 
beans, Limas, pease, carrots, and turnips. 
Also smoked, salt, dry, and pickled fish, 
corned beef, salt pork, bacon, hams, tongues, 
sausages, etc. 

Soups, during this month, can be made 
with vermicelli,-macaroni, beans, lobsters, 
rice, sago, semoule, etc. 

Such fruits as apples, pears, bananas, nuts, 
cranberries, and many others, can be had at 
fruit stores and in the markets at any sea- 
son of the year. 

In blanching the vermicelli to make soup 
@ little salt is necessary, and ten minutes’ 
boiling is enough. The vermicelli is then 
turned into a colander, and immediately put 
in cold water and stirred therein for about 
half a minute, and drained. 

Beef broth is then set on the fire, and at 
the first boil the vermicelli is putin. A few 
minutes’ boiling and the soup is made. There 
is nothing to add but salt and pepper to suit 
the taste. This soup is as easily made as it 
is good. 

Other soups are made with macaroni and 
Italian pastes in the same way. Cheese 
may be added to a macaroni soup if liked. 
It is grated, and put in the soup tureen just 
before turning the soup into it. 

A bread soup is made by merely putting 
in the soup tureen some slices of toasted 
bread, pouring boiling broth over them, and 
covering it for two or three minutes. A 
poached egg for each person may be added. 

Pea soup requires a little more care to 
make. The pease are washed in lukewarm 
water first, and then set on the fire with a 
little more cold water than is necessary to 
cover them. The seasonings are onions, car- 
rots, turnips, and celery, all cut in pieces; 
also bay leaf, thyme, pepper-corns, and cloves, 





tied inside of a rag or linen bag made for 
the purpose. A piece of raw ham is also 
put ins The whole is then simmered until 
the pease are thoroughly cooked. The pease, 
carrots, turnips, onions, and celery are turned 
into a colander, and are rubbed through by 
means of a potato masher, a little of the juice 
being added now and then to help mashing. 
The other seasonings are thrown away, and 
the ham is kept for breakfast. Two or three 
slices of bread aré cut in dice, fried in butter, 
and put in the soup tureen; beef broth is 
added to the vegetables, one boil is given, 
they are turned into the tureen, and the soup 
is made. 

Although lobsters can be had at any sea- 
son of the year, still they are best in the 
spring and summer months. The heavier a 
lobster is for its size the better. The best 
size is from one to five pounds in weight. 
When larger they are old, and the flesh is apt 
to be tough and not juicy. 

Lobsters are served in several ways, but 
there is only one way to cook them. To be 
good, a lobster must be fully alive. If it is 
not lively, it is sick or nearly dead, and is 
not fit to be eaten. 

Put the lobster in a fish-kettle, with just 
enough cold water to cover it, and a hand- 
ful of salt. Have a brisk fire, cover the ket- 
tle, and put it over. Ifthe lobster be small, 
it will take about twenty minutes to cook ; 
if it be three pounds or thereabouts, it will 
take half an hour. When done, it is broken 
in two between the body and tail, and both 
pieces are allowed to drain. There is a dark 
bluish vein running along the back imme- 
diately under the shell that must be re- 
moved either before or after it is cooked. 
By pulling off the middle fin of the fan it 
may come out, but if it breaks it is removed 
when the fish is cooked. 

When drained, the shell of the tail part is 
removed by cutting it lengthwise on the 
back with a sharp-pointed knife. The oth- 
er half is divided by pulling the part to 
which the claws are attached one way and 
the back shell the other way. All the in- 
side is good except the stomach, which is 
small for the size of the fish, and is found 
immediately under the head and eyes. The 
liver, or tom-alley, which turns green in cook- 
ing, is as good as the rest, and makes a good 
sauce for the lobster, mixed with the white 
or creamy substance found around the shell, 
the two being again mixed with oil, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, chopped parsley, and mustard. 
Lobsters also make an excellent soup, called 
bisque. 

Other fish may be served in the following 
ways: Cod, boiled, egg or oyster sauce; con- 
ger-eel, roasted, rawigote sauce; frost-fish, 
baked, Robert sauce; haddock, boiled, caper 
sauce ; halibut, boiled, Béchamel sauce ; her- 
ring, broiled, maitre d’hétel; lamprey, Tar- 
tar sauce; mullet, fried, tomato sauce; perch, 
broiled or boiled, anchovy sauce or in mate- 
lote ; plaice, boiled, lobster sauce; salmon, 
boiled, Hollandaise sauce; shad, au gratin ; 
trout, fried or boiled, fines herbes. 

There are several other ways to prepare 
the above fish, of which we shall speak in 
future. A shad, for instance, may be broil- 
ed, baked, sauté, or roasted and served with 
different sauces. 

Game is scarce during spring and summer; 
still, the lovers of it will find plenty to grat- 
ify their taste with such delicate birds as 
plover, snipe, red-head and black ducks, 
rails, etc. 

Some green vegetables also make their 
appearance during April, and are heartily 
welcomed. We have only to follow the dic- 
tates of nature by partaking freely of greens 
in the spring to avoid much indisposition, 
and even sickness. 

No vegetables are more healthy than dan- 
delion, sorrel, rhubarb, and water-cress. 

The South sends us strawberries and pine- 
apples, which are refreshing. Pine-apple 
fritters are certainly not surpassed by any 
other in flavor. 

Potatoes are getting rather poor at this 
season of the year, but the Bermudas come 
to replace them, together with Bermuda 
pease, Southern cucumbers, string-beans, and 
tomatoes. 

HOW TO BROIL FISH. 

In the first place, the fish must be fresh, 
the fire sharp, and the draught good. When 
thoroughly cleaned and washed, dry the fish 
with a towel; rub it inside and outside with 
a little butter, and salt and pepper it on both 
sides also. Set on the fire, turn over now 
and then in order to prevent the charring 
of any part of the fish. It does not matter 
how many times it is turned over, provided 
the fire is sharp enough to broil quickly. 
As soon as done place the fish on a warm 
dish, the inside up, spread butter mixed 
with chopped parsley all over, and sprinkle 
lemon juice all over also. Serve quickly. 


Let our readers bear in mind that vine- 
gar is no substitute for lemon juice in this 
case. 

Many amateur fishermen believe that they 
can cook fish better than any cook, because 
they relish it better when on a fishing ex- 





cursion. They have two advantages over 
the cook; the first is the freshness of the 
fish, and the other is a sauce that no cook 
can make—hunger. 

The old saying about cooking fish is, to 
be good, fish must go from the water to the 
pan, and from the pan to the mouth. 

The American Indians say, As soon as 
caught, bleed it; as soon as bled, clean it; 
as soon as cleaned, cook it; as soon as cook- 
ed, eat it. 





THE PLEASURE OF SICKNESS 
FOR A SEASON. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


SUSPECT there is a great deal of dread 
and sympathy wasted on illness. Health 
is well enough for the habit of life, but sick- 
ness, too, has its sunny side. I am inclined 
to think it is the friends and attendants of 
sick people who have the worst of it, and 
not the sick people themselves. This is 
certainly the case in some forms of illness. 
When you are in the depths, you don’t know 
it. When you can not breathe, other people 
are alarmed, and forecast possibilities; for 
yourself, you think neither of past nor fu- 
ture, but only of breathing. I have heard 
of people who in moments of great danger 
had great thoughts, as if the soul bloomed in 
the sudden eternal light to wondrous power. 
I must confess to only the most common- 
place experiences. Once I was thrown from 
a carriage directly under the horse. I heard 
—I might almost say felt—his fierce pawing 
close to my head, and all that my stupid soul 
could say to itself was, “He has not hit me 
this time, but perhaps he will the next, and 
it will kill me. Nor this time either.” I 
wonder sometimes if the final transit may 
not be in itself as commonplace, as little mo- 
mentous. In spite of all the terrors of the 
theologies and the mysteries of the meta- 
physics, death is as natural as birth. Who 
can tell that we do not pass through the 
one as through the other, all unaware? Life 
opens before the little one bright and beau- 
tiful, wrapped around with love and tender- 
ness, but whence and how he came he knows 
as little as the pink-petaled rose-bud open- 
ing to the June sun. So may it not be that 
Death clasps close the parting soul in dream- 
less natural repose, leaving to the living all 
the pain, while the dead, forever alive, wakes 
wonderingly to the glory that shall be? 
But if you do not die, why, then comes the 
weary waiting of convalescence, the impa- 
tience to be up and about, the hunger that 
may not be appeased. Nota bitofit. That 
is the way people talk, but itis not so. Con- 
valescence is a delightful border-land be- 
tween death and life, a Beulah in which you 
love to linger, whose grapes go down sweet- 
ly. It is a condition in which a perfect con- 
sciousness of existence is combined with an 
absolute negation of duties. You know that 
you are a nuisance, a cumberer of the ground, 
‘Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank,” 
and you do not care. The furnace fires may 
go out, the wine-cellar run dry, the tank 
overflow, the barrel of meal waste, and the 
cruse of oil fail; but you are certain that 
your thermometer will be cared for, that your 
sherry-glass will never be empty, and you lie 
in a fine though feeble disdain for all these 
carking cares. People can not find things: 
let them hunt. The draymen are swearing 
outside, but it is no business of yours to show 
them how to get the coal into the cellar. 
The world is going on, and you have no re- 
sponsibility whatever about the order of its 
going. This is the true joy of convalescence. 
This is the way to make illness a means of 
grace. If you go caring for other people, you 
might as well be well. But to lie in tranquil 
and luxurious inertia, absolutely devoid of 
energy, without purpose, without conscience, 
without thought, wholly selfish,and unprick- 
ed in your selfishness—it is no mean para- 
dise. Life is so full that it is an exquisite 
satisfaction for once, and for a time, to find 
it empty. The hours and the days lapse 
languidly, and you have had a fortnight of 
bliss in the process and blank in the memory, 
and by that time, ten to one, your soul is 
astir again—but the pause was delicious. 
Hungry, did you say? There are terrible 
traditions of fever-parched lips which igno- 
rance forbade to moisten, and fever-wasted 
frames which food might not upbuild. Who 
has not his story to tell of some convalescent 
ancestor who escaped his keeper and devour- 
ed clandestinely, but with impunity, a whole 
mince-pie before he was discovered by hor- 
ror-smitten friends? But we have changed 
all that. The doctors nowadays are a friend- 
ly folk, and prophesy smooth things. Water? 
Yes, indeed, as muchas youlike. Milk? The 
more the better. Eat whatever you wish, 
and whenever you choose, and as long 48 
you can. The Old School Presbytery stand 
around astonished; but, strong in the law, 
you eat steadfastly on with mild convales- 
cent defiance, and climb steadily back to 
strength." Against such proof there 1s le 
law. And the neighbors send in their best 
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canned strawberries and apple jellies and 
currant wine, and you swallow them all 
with only moderate gratitude, not to say 
placid indifference. So far from being in a 
hurry to go back into the world again, you 
want nothing but to be let alone. The tur- 
moil, the eagerness, the busy-ness seem to 
you so aimless. A and B and C go by every 
day regularly to meet the morning trains. 
What folly! as if it made any difference 
whether they met the train or not. But 
your exclamation-point is a very small one. 
You are not to be disturbed by deep emo- 
tions of any sort. The din of the outside 
world comes softly to your ears. Since the 
din is not unmusical, very well; but the 
world might as wisely be silent. Why 
should you get up? It is easier to stay in 
bed. But who wants to be strong? It is 
just as comfortable to be weak. 
“Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame.” 

Ah! Providence has wisely ordered it. 
Sickness is too luxurious a thing to last. 
Canned strawberries forever would eat the 
life out of immortality itself. Peace and 
tranquillity and unruffled seas are not of 
this world. For this world, whatever come 
hereafter, activity and endeavor, research 
and doubt, and balancing and. adjusting, 
house-guiding and money-earning, social 
service, dress-coats, and a thousand narrow 
ruffles to be lined and bound with the same 
in a different shade. Why, here you are, 
clean out of dry-dock, under full head of 
steam, plowing mid-ocean through the surf 
and spray of sundered metaphors as afore- 
time, and all that past of silence and seren- 
ity, and grass-grown streets and mossy walls, 
is already as a dream when one awaketh. 

Mr. Bachelor—the Chevalier Bayard of 
our age, as one foolishly and fondly saith ; 
but that I must disallow: I have a private 
Bayard or two of my own who must not be 
discrowned. All the honors of the indefi- 
nite article I freely grant, nay, gladly pay 
you. In a republic of Bayards you shall 
hold high place, or, if a kingdom there 
must be, you shall salute with royal grace 
messieurs mes fréres! 

Chevalier Bayard, you have been ill, say 
the newspapers in curt itemic phrase. A 
brother in unity reaches forth to you the 
right hand of fellowship in that goodly and 
gracious experience. You are just begin- 
ning to sit up, they report, and mean there- 
by only a symptom. But I know how the 
foundations of the world drop away be- 
neath your feet under that first feeble ris- 
ing. Courage, my brother, I do not say. 
I rather counsel cowardice! Be weak, if 
you would quit yourself like a man! Your 
great prototype, no doubt, in typhoid fever 
called for drink like a sick girl. Do not 
control yourself. Let the well people do 
that. Be petulant, be querulous, be impe- 
rious and exacting. It is a sign that you 
will recover. And above all things, do not 
hurry matters. You may never be ill again 
as long as you live. It is your one chance 
for leisure and luxury and absolute despot- 
ism. Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer. 
If they force you from the friendly couch, 
cling to the almost as friendly lounge. Bat- 
tle then for the reclining-chair. Make a 
stand on dressing-gown and slippers. Go 
not out-doors till the last gun is fired. 
Who breathes the outside air is lost to all 
the privileges and immunities of illness. 
Onewhohasbeenthereatura te salutat! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET SUIT. 


HE Sleeveless Jacket Suit illustrated on our 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 

will be furnished, is an excellent model for mak- 
ing dresses of two shades, and for modernizing 
partly worn dresses, Its attractive feature, the 
sleeveless jacket, is a plain trimly shaped basque, 
made of the darkest shade in the suit; it may 
be worn over a light waist, with light coat sleeves 
and dark cuff, or else will itself form the waist 
of the dress, and the sleeves may be sewed to 
it permanently ; the latter plan is preferred for 
summer suits. Two thick cords covered with 
silk or the dress material finish the edge more 
stylishly than any elaborate trimming; tiny square 
pockets are in the front, and it is buttoned up 
closely. The skirts are of simple shape, made of 
the lighter shade, trimmed with a bias border of 
the darker stuff. If preferred, the upper skirt 
may be dark, like the jacket, or else the lower 
skirt, so apt to be soiled by contact with the 
ground, may be dark and the upper skirt light ; 
indeed, the arrangement may be varied accord- 
ing to the material and the taste of the wearer. 
The sash on the left side is of the darkest shade 
of the material, made double, pressed flat, and 
is arranged in long uneven loops, with two stand- 
ing ends. For spring dresses of tamise cloth, 
poplin, and the single-width cashmeres this de- 
sign is very by apn handsome foulards and 
failles are made in the same way, but have more 
elaborate trimming on the lower skirt. Corre- 
spondents who ask for hints about simple linen 
suits that can be easily laundried are advised to 
use this model. Furnishing houses supply linen 








suits of two shades of gray or brown made by 
this design for $20. French suits of gray linen 
have sleeveless jackets of the new dark blue linen. 


SPRING FABRICS. 


Quaintly hued soft woolen stuffs for spring 
costumes make an attractive display at the re- 
tail stores. ‘The materials prescribed for the 
soft draperies of over dresses are loosely woven 
rough-surfaced woolens, utterly limp and lustre- 
less; hence smooth, finely twilled French cash- 
mere is gradually giving place to fleecy India 
camel’s-hair and vigogne. Summer camel’s- 
hair of light quality, fifty inches wide, costs $4 
or $5 a yard; from three and a half to four 
yards are required for a polonaise. Natural 
brown and gray shades are the refined choice, to 
be worn over black velvet or silk skirts; réséda 
and peacock hues have a dyed, tawdry look. 
The most stylish camel’s-hair polonaises have a 
velvet sash, cuffs, and large buttons, without 
other trimming, and cost, ready-made, at the 
furnishing stores, $60; with yak lace they are 
$80, and less handsome; aci clumsy wool em- 
broidery, making them very heavy, and destroy- 
ing their characteristic plain richness, and the 
price is $125. A novelty this season is honey- 
comb camel’s-hair, a soft, dull, light fabric, hav- 
ing honey-comb stripes woven on the plain cam- 
el’s-hair surface. Fifty inches wide, it is worth 
$3 50 a yard. Vigogne is cashmere twilled on 
both sides, and differs from merino in having 
long twills like serge; it is supple and light 
enough for spring and summer suits, is in clear 
steel gray and brown shades, comes in double 
fold, cashmere width, and costs $2 a yard. 
This goods, and the striped de baize that are 
found only in the natural colors of the fleece, are 
chosen for traveling and sea-side suits. A vigogne 
polonaise with black silk sash and silvered but- 
tons costs from $35 to $45. 

For inexpensive suits there is nothing prefer- 
able to tamise cloth, which is merely fine, firm, 
closely woven delaine like that of years ago. It 
is in all the tinted gray, olive, and peacock 
shades, is three-fourths wide, and costs from 55 
cents to 75 cents. ‘Twenty yards are sold for a 
suit; the trimming is folds and flounces of the 
material piped and faced with silk of the same 
shade. 

The newest fabric for polonaises is raw silk 
with raised rough surface like Turkish toweling. 
It comes in dark shades for street suits, but is 
more distinguished-looking on pure white for the 
summer polonaises of watering-place toilettes ; 
it has also écru and batiste stripes alternating 
with white, and Algerian stripes of color with 
threads of tinsel. A yard and a half wide, it 
costs from $3 50 to $5 a yard. 

The open-worked lace stripes that render 
woolen goods less weighty were noted early in 
the season. They are finding favor for over 
dresses with lovers of variety; but, after all has 
been said, plain goods are more stylish than 
stripes or figures, and are the safest purchase 
for ladies who do not get new garments every 
season. The lace stripe is prettily introduced in 
soft repped Sicilienne that is sold for $2 50 a 
yard in single width, and in a lower quality for 
$1 50; crape cloth with lace stripes is a fine 
light fabric in stylish tints, worth $1 25 in 
three-quarter width. Cheaper lace-striped goods 
of mixed wool and linen or cotton in excellent 
shades are shown for 60 cents a yard. 

Thin, light serges of prime quality and delicate 
colors, with shaded satin stripes, are $1 10 a 
yard, and twenty-seyen inchesin width. English 
twill is the name given the best-appearing mixture 
of cotton and wool, so closely twilled that it will 
not fray, and as flexible as cashmere: price 60 
to 75 cents. A suit ready-made, with basque 
and over-skirt, is $35. English armure, a sim- 
ilar mixture without twills, is cooler than all- 
wool goods, costs but 50 cents a yard, and with 
care will wear well. The most desirable cheap 
goods, the best for service, and neat-looking 
whether in fashion or out, are English glacé mo- 
hairs that do not shrink or show soil, come in 
lustrous browns and gray, and cost from 50 to 
80 cents a yard. French cashmeres of the old 
shades, and in narrow three-quarter widths, are 
90 cents a yard; in new, quaint tints, $1 25 is 
the price. 

For those serviceable black suits that most la- 
dies purchase in the spring, wear upon occasions 
all the year long, and, despite newer fabrics, re- 
place by a similar dress, dainty and fresh, the 
long-tried materials are jet black alpacas of the 
buffalo and otter brands, worth from 75 cents to 
$1 25 for choice qualities. If a more lustrous 
goods is preferred, the silk-finished beaver mohair 
is used, and is lighter for summer wear. This is 
a light and glossy fabric, and makes one of the 
prettiest and most serviceable suits that can be 
worn in the warm season by the many who prefer 
black to any other color, and wish something less 
expensive than silk. The Turkish brilliantine is 
also a very beautiful stuff, rather heavier than 
the beaver mohair, but equally lustrous in fin- 
ish. The so-called national machine-made trim- 
mings of these different fabrics, more or less 
elaborately puffed and fluted, trim them hand- 
somely, and greatly lessen the dress-maker’s bill. 


UMBRELLAS, 


Twilled silk umbrellas, with thick, short “ club” 
sticks of light Malacca or bamboo, mounted with 
knobs and crosses of ivory, oxidized silver, gilt, 
or shell, and furnished with a chain to attach 
them to the chatelaine, will be carried both as 
sun umbrellas and as protection from April 
showers. £n tout cas is the French phrase 
for these. The walking-stick umbrellas, so use- 
ful and convenient, will probably be superseded 
by this clumsy novelty. ‘Blue and plum will be 
the stylish colors. ‘The size is eighteen inches 
down the gore, and the price from $6 50 to 
$9. Changeable Venetian silk, a softly twilled 
serge, showing two shades, black and blue, green 








and black, or purple and black, are extremely 
popular, and are very tastefully mounted. If 
this changeable silk is once thoroughly wetted 
it will not be injured, but if merely sprinkled, 
the spots will show. Price from $7 50 to $18. 
Dressy large black parasols lined with a color, 
or else a color with white lining, are in deep can- 
opy shape, and bordered by a double fringe show- 
ing the two colors: price $10. The choice for 
fastidious tastes is a large English umbrella, twen- 
ty-two inches down the gore, with canopy of dark 
thick silk, and slender stick mounted with shell 
or ivory, and provided with chatelaine ring and 
silver shield for monogram: price $15 to $18. 
Small silk umbrellas with cross handles of imita- 
tion ivory are $5. Carriage parasols for visiting 
and driving in open landaus have small canopies 
of white or light silk covered with lace and mount- 
ed on yellow ivory sticks. The sticks alone, when 
artistically carved, are $20; plain massive sticks 
cost from $6 to $10. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tayior; and Peake, 
OppyckE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

GENERAL Myer, Chief of the Signal Service 
Department, has secured the services of Pro- 
fessor TYNDALL to superintend the device and 
construction of the electrical instruments to be 
used at the signal stations of the army for mak- 
ing regular simultaneous observations of the 
electrical conditions of the atmosphere. It is 
hoped and believed that the experiments will 
prove of the highest practical value. 

—A white marble statue of Queen VicTorIA, 
weighing seven tons, has arrived at Windsor 
Castle. The Queen is represented sitting on a 
chair, with a dog lying by her side. The statue 
is to be placed in the vestibule of the state apart- 
ments. 

—At a recent visit of Kaiser Wiii1am to a 
needle factory a workman, whose duty it was 
to bore out the eyes of needles, asked for a hair 
from the monarch’s head. It was given, and 
placed at once under the boring machine, a 
hole turned in it with the greatest care, a thread 
inserted, and then the hairy needle handed back 
to royalty. 

—The oldest man now known to be living in 
the world is JosePH MARTINI CouTHINO, a resi- 
dent of Cape Frios, in the province of Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. He was born May 20, 1694, and 
is therefore nearly one hundred and seventy-nine 
years old. 

—Ex-King Amapevs has resumed his Italian 
citizenship, and the King has appointed him a 
lieutenant-general in the Italian army. 

—Visitors to the State Library at Richmond, 
Virginia, may often see there a white-haired 
gentleman, apparently -sixty-five or seventy 
years old, quietly reading a book or paper. It 
is Mr. CHARLES Tappan, of Boston, brother of 
ARTHUR Tappan, the famous abolitionist. The 
old gentleman, now _ in his ninetieth year, 
spends his winters in Richmond. Last year his 
carriage was as firm and erect as a young man’s. 

—The ladies should take heart. In a recent 
examination for promotions in the Internal Rev- 
enue Department, under the civil service rules, 
one lady secured a fourth-class clerkship ($1800), 
another a third-class ($1600), while of ten other 
persons appointed to second-class clerkships 
($1400), six are women. Miss SEAvEy, who se- 
cured the fourth-class clerkship, has been em- 
ployed in the office for over ten years, and for 
several years has had exclusive charge and di- 
rection of the copying division. 

—After all, it pays to be an artist like MErs- 
SONNIER, who recently completed a picture for 
the Vienna Exhibition, but sold it as soon as 
finished to a London dealer, who instantly sold 
it to a ‘swell’? member of Parliament at a con- 
siderable advance. It is one of his largest 
works, a twenty by twenty-four inches 
(which gave him about $1000 an inch), and rep- 
resents a village sign-painter, who has just given 
the finishing touches to an ale-house Bacchus, 
showing his handiwork to mine host. 

—The daughters of the late GzorGEe Cat- 
LIN offer to the United States government, for 
$65,000, seven hundred and fifty pictures of In- 
dian subjects painted by him. Most Indians 
are unclean and disagreeable Indians, and lead 
one to conclude, with General Pui, SHERIDAN, 
that ‘‘ the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

—They endeavored to prevent the marriage 
of the Duchess de Persigny to M. Lemoyne. 
The family of the duchess was so violently op- 
posed to it as to induce them to apply for a 
legal order to confine her in a maison de santé. 
The court rejected the application, and, armed 
with the judicial decision, the duchess and M. 
LEMOYNE presented themselves to a civil officer, 
who straightway married them. Three days aft- 
erward the religious marriage was celebrated. 

—FROUDE ,Max MULLER, and CHARLEs Kina@s- 
LEY are brothers-in-law, having married the three 
daughters of a wealthy London merchant. 

—The late N. P. WILLIs called the late Bishop 
M‘ILVAINE the handsomest man in the world. 
He was rather above the medium size of man, 
erect and firm, even at seventy-four years, and 
with a face upon which education, thought, and 
all the refinements and most desirable associa- 
tions of a long life of purity and usefulness had 
stamped an expression that challenged the at- 
tention and admiration of even the most super- 
ficial observer. His high position in this coun- 
try was recognized by all; and in England, which 
country he frequently visited, he was always 
shown the greatest attention by the highest 
people of the land, both of the clergy and the 
laity. He never asked an audience of the Queen 
in vain, even when other foreigners were denied, 
for her Majesty never forgot that he had always 
had a warm friend in her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, even when she (the Queen) was but a 
child. It was regarded as one of Mr. SEWARD’s 
cleverest bits of diplomacy in sending Bishop 
M‘ItvatneE to England in the darkest days of 
1862-63 on a special mission; and the influence 
he exerted with the bishops, clergy, and nobil- 
ity is known to have been productive of au- 
spicious results. 

—Rev. Henry WarpD BEECHER had another 
pleasant ——- in his church a few evenings 
since. All hands came to listen to an “old 
folks’’’ concert, prepared under his auspices, the 
receipts being for the benefit of the Brooklyn 





Orphan Asylum. ‘Ye concert consisted of a 
number of sacred hymns and likewise worldly 
songs, certain of which were sung in ye year of 
our Lord 1773, all ye characters being dressed to 
represent ye most Puritan of all Puritan ladyes 
and elders.” 

—The venerable Dr. Topp, of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in speaking of the Rev. Mosgs Stvu- 
ART, says: ‘‘Professor STUART was a decided 
dyspeptic, and I now can see that he was inju- 
dicious as to the amount and the violence of his 
exercise, and also in the time of day when he 
took it. I have no doubt that he and the good 
Dr. Payson often mistook the miseries of a weak 
digestion for the hiding of God’s face, and that 
they uttered many groans of agony over their 
sins, which groans were really the results of a 
morbid state of the stomach.’ 

—A_new and wonderful beauty has dawned 
upon Rome—an Austrian Princess FursTEM- 
BURG, a large, dark woman, with man-like hair, 
huge coiffure, great black eyes, rich skin, he- 
roic features, and a Venus of Milo form. Her 
— and words can be heard three houses dis- 

D 


—It seems to be the general belief that a mar- 
riage will soon be announced to take place be- 
tween the Duke of Edinburgh and the Senator 
of the Emperor of Russia. At all events, in the 
London clubs, and in the lobbies of the Houses 
of Parliament, it is the topic of common con- 
versation. 

—A Washington correspondent of the Evening 
Post thinks it belongs to the “truth of history’ 
to acknowledge that the Senate of the United 
States is not as a body composed of great ora- 
tors and great statesmen, or even of men of rare 
culture. As amerescholar, Mr. SuMNER stands 
at the head. As a mere writer of speeches, 
without profound thought, or solidity of judg- 
ment, or comprehensive knowledge, Mr. ScHURZ 
ranks among the first. As a vigorous thinker, 
and the best party leader, Mr. Morton has no 
equal. But as a general debater, as an elegant 
scholar, as a graceful rhetorician, as a statesman 
of large and comprehensive views, who adds to 
the dignity of the Senator the graceful courtesy 
of the accomplished gentleman, Mr. Roscoz 
ConkKLING stands at the head. As a man of 
common-sense, always trustworthy and upright, 
Senator BuckineHam stands very high; edu- 
cated in the school of practical wisdom, he is 
one of the most valuable of all our public men. 
Mr. SHERMAN is another hard-working, useful 
man, who shapes and fashions legislation. As 
a lawyer, the colleague of Mr. SHERMAN, Sena- 
tor THURMAN, is perhaps the first in the Cham- 
ber. He is thoroughly trained, and his opinions 
carry great influence. His strong party preju- 
dices, however, sometimes give color even to 
his legal opinions. He is the strong man on 
his side of the Senate. 

—The youngest of the ex-Lord Chancellors 
of England is Lord Cairns. Four years ago, 
when he reached the woolsack, he was forty-nine 
years of age. He is likely again to occupy that 
position. 

—Mr. Tom Taytor, author of many of the 
best acting plays of the time, has resigned his 
position as secretary of the Public Health Board 
of London, to which he was appointed in 1854, 
at a salary of $5000 a year, having for four years 
previously been assistant secretary. He now 
retires, at the age of fifty-five, with a pension 
of $3250 a year. Tom Tay or is the author of 
nearly one hundred plays, ten only of which are 
adaptations from the French. He took first clas- 
sical honors at Cambridge, and was elected a 
fellow of Trinity. Afterward he was for two 
years Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London. His most successful 
plays are, Still Waters Run Deep, An Unequal 
Match, the Overland Route, and the Ticket -of- 
leave Man, the latter having become a specialty 
with Mr. WILLIAM J. FLORENCE. 

—HanbDEL is to be strangely but beautifully 
remembered at Constantinople. The success 
of the British Choral Union has stimulated the 
Armenians. The young ladies of the Agabian 
School are about to Cpe a public performance 
of the Messiah, assisted by some gentlemen from 
the Choral Union. 

—A literary curiosity, The Poems of Mary 
Queen of Scots, is in preparation. The verses of 
this queen, collected from original and obscure 
sources, will be prefaced with an introduction 
by Mr. JULIAN SHARMAN. 

—Mrs. CoBDEN is about to contribute to the 
biography of the time a work that can not fail 
to have great interest—the letters of her late 
husband. Of the self-made men of modern En- 
gland, Mr. COBDEN was the one who impressed 
himself most upon her history. 

—It conduced to the poy ea of Mistress 
M‘GRATH to emigrate from Ireland thirty-three 

years ago, and come to this good city of New 

ork, where it has since been her happiness 
to reside, and where, on the 14th of March, she 
died at the age of one hundred years. 

—WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE again steps forth, 
and attracts the attention of musical circles in 
London. The young gentleman is described as 
having already won high honors at the Royal 

Academy, and at a late Crystal Palace concert 
- produced an overture in two movements, which 
commands the favorable comments of the crit- 


ics. 

—Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, 
in speaking of his energetic and great-hearted 
contemporary, GEORGE W. CHILDS, says: 

“When I carried letters from him to Europe in 1867 
his name was a talisman, and it was pleasant to see 
how noblemen like the Duke of Buckingham honored 
the indorsement of an American who, thirty years ago, 
walked the streets of Philadelphia without a friend or 
adollar. He coins fortune like a magician, and spends 
it like a man of heart. He likes society, and lives like 
agentleman. He is as bam as ever Honacr Grer- 
LEY was, and yet he never denies his friends a generous 

lass of wine. His habits are as simple as Aprauam 
INCOLN’s, and yet his residence is a gem bright with 
exquisite decoration and rich in every variety of art.” 


—Speaking of prelates and high sacerdotal 
effects, a New York correspondent of a Boston 
paper says that the most popular preachers of 
this city, except a few sensation men, can not 
entice their people to hear a second sermon. 
On Murray Hill there stands a very fashionable 
church. It has a chime of bells, boys’ choir, 
with full choral service, and a bishop for a 
rector. The morning congregation is large. 
One Sunday afternoon the bishop was present 
in full canonicals; so were the choir, all sur- 
pliced. The service was carried through en- 
tire, chants, choral singing, sermon, and all. 
The chancel end was very much the heaviest. 
The entire congregation consisted of two persons. 
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Fig. 1.—Tatrep Insertion FoR LINGERIE, ETC, 
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, Fig. 2.—Tatrep Insertion FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


at the points and the curves. The intersecting 
and joining points of the braid are sewed togeth- 
er, letting the stitches show as little as possible, 
and without passing the needle through the foun- 
dation. .Button-hole stitch the small eyelet-holes 
of the foundation, observing the illustration. 
Work the wheels and lace stitches, and border 
the lace shown by Fig. 1 on the upper edge with 
narrow braid, and on the under edge with woven 
picots. 


Slipper for Bridal Toilette, Figs. 1-3. 


Tatted Insertions, Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuHeEseE insertions are suitable for trimming 
lingerie, linen, etc., and are worked with tatting 
cotton, No. 100. 

For the insertion Fig. 1 work, first, two rows 
of tatted figures, each of which consists of six 
leaflets or rings, and is worked separately, as fol- 

-lows: Work with one thread one ring of 6 ds, 
(double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 6 ds. ; close to this work five similar rings, 
which are fastened together, however, by means 
of the first and last p. ; tie the ends of the work- 





i a : ; : Tuis slipper-is made of white gros grain. The 
ing thread together and fasten them. ‘The fol- a leat hed ag pay — {Bee Hie ieee upper edge is trimmed with white lace. On the 
lowing figures, worked : : : B. front is a bow of 


in a similar manner, 
are fastened together 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the outer 
edge of the insertion 
work on both sides of 
the figures, observing 
the illustration, one 
round each of single 
crochet, chain stitches, 
and picots. For the 
p. turned upward al- 
ways work 5 ch. (chain 
stitch) and | sc. (single 
crochet) on the first of 
these, and for the p. 
turned downward. cro- 
chet 5 ch., drop the 
last’ st. (stitch) from 
the needle, insert the 
needle in the first of 
the 5 ch., and draw 
through the dropped st. 

The insertion Fig. 2 
consists of 4 rounds; 
it is worked from the 
middle alternately with 
two threads and with 
one thread—the scal- 
lops always with two, and the rings always with one thread. Ist 
round.—2> One ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t. (turn the work), one 
scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t., one ring like the preceding, but in- 


lace and white gros 
grain. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show 
different styles of 
bows for bridal or 
ball slippers. They 
are made of silk, 
gros grain, or satin, 
in the color of the 
slipper, and of lace. 
The bow Fig. 2 is 
made of lace inser- 
tion seven - eighths 
of an inch wide, lace 
an inch wide, and 
loops of white gros 
grain an inch and 
seven-eighths wide. 
Theloops are bound 
a quarter of an inch 
wide on the sides. 
To make the bow 
cut of insertion two 
straight pieces each 
two inches and a 

Fig. 3.—Lacre anp Satin Bow FoR half wide and four 

SLIPPER. inches and a half 

long, which are 

sloped off on one end so that they are only two inches and a half 
long on one side. Trim these pieces on the outer edge, excepting 
the sloped end, with gathered lace, pleat the sloped end, and fasten 
it on a stiff Jace foundation. Set on the gros grain loops and re- 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp Gros Grain Bow 
FOR SLIPPER. 


: : 5 : Fig. 2.—Insertion 1n Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY ON a Hustration. 
ring, and repeat from 2d! round. One ring of 4 ds-e fasten te TOME —IniTaTiON oF RuaL Por Lace.—[See Fig. 1.] tna fanchaped part of the bow Fig. 3, which is four inches and 
the joining p. of two rings in the preceding round, 4 ds,, * t., one ; i a quarter long, is made of lace insertion seven-eighths - reg 
scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t., one ring of 4 ds., fasten'to the join- ; oer 5 wide and lace an inch wide, furnished on the wrong side with a 





















ing p. of the next two rings, 4 ds,, and repeat from >. 
This completes one-half of the insertion. Work 

the other half in exactly the same manner, 
observing the illustration. Of course 
this insertion may be worked wider 
by repeating the two rounds 
just described, and may be 
edged on both sides with 
a crocheted round 

in the manner 
shown by the 
illustration. 


piece of stiff lace of the same size, side-pleated closely 
on the under edge, and fastened on a foundation 
of stiff lace. ‘The seam made by doing this 
is covered by a bow of white satin. 
The latter consists of a three-cor- 
nered piece seven inches and a 
quarter long on the straight 
sides. Bind this piece 

three-eighths of an 
inch wide on the 
outer edge with 

satin, and 
gather it 
closely 















through 
and In- the middle 
sertion in from the low- 


er corner to- 
ward the bias 
(upper) edge. Be- 
sides this gather this 
piece at both sides of the 
middle in a slanting direction, 
four inches and seven-eighths 
from the lower corner and an inch 
and three-quarters from the middle of the 

top. These gathers are fastened together as 


Point Lace 
Embroidery on 
Tulle.—Imitation 
of Real Point Lace. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 


Boru edging and insertion are 
suitable for making chemisettes and un- 
der-sleeves for elegant evening or bridal toi- 
lettes. ‘They are worked on fine tulle with point shown by the illustration, and covered by a knot. 
lace braid three-quarters of an inch and a quarter of an sia iinaal : 
inch wide, and with lace stitches of fine thread. Having drawn Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Toilette Cushions, etc. 
the outlines of the design figures on linen, run on the point lace braid Monocrams FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, TOILETTE Tue illustration shows a variety of monograms in different styles. 
as shown by the illustration, in doing which pleat or gather the braid CusHIoNs, ETC.— WHITE EMBROIDERY. They are worked with fine embroidery cotton or else with colored 
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silk. One of the two letters is worked raised in divided ‘satin 
stitch, or else overcast all around and ornamented in lace 
stitch, as in the monogram O PL; the other letter is overcast, 
and filled with small back stitches, or else small dots may be 


worked in satin 
stitch, The ara- 
besques and leaves 
of the monograms 
are worked in 
straight satin and 
half- polka stitch 
and in back stitch. 


Black Velvet 
Jacket, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tuts black vel- 
vet jacket is lined 
with lustring, and 
scalloped on the 
under edge. The 
trimming consists 
of scalloped bias 
strips of the ma- 
terial, which are 
bound with black 
gros grain, and of 
lace, the seam of 
which is covered 
with narrow gros 
grain rolls. 


Design for Net- 
ted Guipure 
Cover. 

THIs very pretty 
design is intended 
for darning a net- 
ted foundation. If 
worked on coarse 
netting with large 
holes, it is suitable 
for a table-cloth. 
When worked on 
finer netting, it is 
used for coverings 
of cushions, etc. 
The parts of the de- 
sign which are all 
white in the illus- 
tration are darned 
closely with coarse 
loose cotton called 
twist, and the dot- 
ted parts are work- 
ed with thread in 
point de toile. 





SERPENT- 
WORSHIP. 


ERPENTS in 
all ages have 
been the objects of 
the peculiar hatred 
and disgust of man- 
kind. Amongmany 
nations they have 
been the symbol of 
the evil principle; 
and when their a')- 


Fig. 1.—VeEtvet JAcKET.—FRont. 


ject fears have led 
men to worship what 
they dreaded, ser- 
pents have been 
adored as deities. 
In Hindostan, where 
nearly fifty species 
of these abhorred 
reptiles lie in wait 
for the destruction 
of man, a coiled ser- 
pent forms the couch 
of the god Vishnu, 
and is the frequent 
attendant on others 
of their deities. But 
the boa, which some- 
times reaches the 
length of thirty feet 
and upward, is dig- 
nified with divine 
attributes, consulted 
as an oracle, and 
worshiped as a god. 
An English gentle- 
man, while travel- 
ing in Ladak, came 
to a spot sacred to 
all the gods in the 
Hindoo calendar. 
After a good deal 
of prostration, pray- 
ing, and offering up 
of handfuls of flour, 
lumps of sugar, and 
ghee, by his serv- 
ants, the divinity at 
last vouchsafed to 
make his appear- 
ance ‘‘in the shape 
of a little serpent, 
about two and a half 
feet long, who wrig- 
gled about playful- 
ly in the sunshine, 
which had probably 
more to do with his 
leaving his snug hole 
in the rock than the 
genuflexions of our 
followers. Their de- 
light, not unmixed 
with awe, at the rep- 
tile’s appearance was 
unmistakably genu- 
ine; their credulity 
was no feigned feeling.” ‘The native servants told him that some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty of these snakes appear in this 
spot to the faithful. The legend runs that when the gods fled be- 
fore the might of the Rakis (the Titans of Hindoo mythology) 
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Fig. 2.— VELVET JACKET.—Back. 


they took refuge for a time in the snows of the Himalayas, and 
the serpents were placed to guard all the roads to their abode. 
This was one of the principal outposts of the serpent army, and 
probably from mere force of habit their descendants continue to 
keep up the routine 
of guard - mounting, 
etc. Thelegend goes 
on to say that the 
gods, invigorated by 
the bracing alpine air, 
again took the field, 
utterly routed the 
Rakis, and slew them 
all. The fossils so 
plentifully — strewed 
over the Sewalik, or 
lowest ranges of the 
Himalayas, are the 
bones of the slain 
Titans. 

The worship of the 
serpent was one of the 
principles of primi- 
tive Druidism. Pliny 
has given us a curious 
account of the angui- 
num, or serpent’s egg, 
which was worn as 
their distinguishing 
badge by the Druids. 
Marvels of all kinds 
were told of this arti- 
cle. It was said to 
be formed at first by 
a great number of ser- 
pents twined togeth- 
er, whose hissing at 
last raised it into the 
air, when it was to be 
caught, ere it fell to 
the ground, in a clean 
white cloth, by a per- 
son mounted on a 
swift horse, who had 
immediately to ride 
off at full speed, the 
enraged serpents pur- 
suing him until they 
were stopped by arun- 
ning stream. It has 
been conjectured that 
the great druidical 
temples of Avebury, 
Stonehenge, Carnac in 
Brittany, and most of 
the others which re- 
main both in Britain 
and Gaul, were dedi- 
cated to the united 
worship of the sun 
and the serpent. 

One of the early 
races which inhabited 
Ceylon, the Nagas, 
worshiped the cobra 
as an emblem of the 
destroying power. So 
numerous were the fol- 
lowers of this gloomy 
idolatry at that time 
that they gave the 
name of Nagadipo, 
the Island of Serpents, 
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to the portion of the country which they held, 
in the same manner that Rhodes and Cyprus 
severally acquired the ancient ion of 
Ophiusa, from the fact of their being the resi- 
dence of the Ophites, who introduced nt- 
worship into Greece. In Ceylon traces of this 
kind of worship are to the present time percept- 
ible among the inhabitants, who, rather than 
put a cobra to death, inclose the reptile in a 
wicker cage, and set it adrift on the nearest 
stream. In the island of Nainativoe, to the 
southwest of Jaffa, there was till recently a little 
temple, dedicated to the goddess Naya Tambiran, 
in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared, and daily fed at the expense of the wor- 
shipers. , 

Serpent-worship is one of the oldest forms of 
idolatry, if not the oldest. It preceded Bud- 
dhism in India, and we have seen that it is still a 
reality in some parts of the world. If we desire 
to see it in all its hideous savagery, we shall dis- 
cover it in Dahomey. 











LADY LUNE. 


Tue golden day was over— 
A glorious day in June— 

And up from the shimmering ocean 
Slow rose the lady moon. 


And the wavelets on the shingle 
Rippled a slumbrous tune, 

Whilst an angel’s voice was singing 
A lay to “‘la belle lune!” 


An angel, yes, though earth-born. 
The sheen of those violet eyes 
I knew were but reflections 
Of hues from Paradise. 


Those tresses bathed in moonlight, 
‘That vestment’s classic fold, 

Seemed an angel’s snowy mantle 
And radiant crown of gold. 


And I almost feared to see her 
Join *‘ sister spirits” fair, 

And ascend to the asphodel meadows 
Up yonder silver stair. 


So I drew her closer to me, 

And her hand more tightly pressed ; 
And lovingly her beauteous head 

She pillowed on my breast. 


She was mine, she vowed, mine only, 
While moons should wax or wane: 

She longed to give her virgin troth 
To me in holy fane. 


She sought not rank or honors; 
She spurned the thought of gold; 
The love I proffered to her 
Was more than wealth untold. 


She would share my name and fortunes, 
It could not be too soon: 

She invoked, to witness that maiden vow, 
The changeable lady moon. 


And I kissed, and rebaptized her, 
To those wavelets’ slumbrous tune, 
By, alas! the ominous title 
Of beautiful Lady Lune. 
* a rd * * * 
She deserved it. Next November 
She married a big dragoon ; 
She shares his wealth. She owns his name. 
She is now his Lady—Loon! 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
MR. SHELDRAKE MAKES A BOLD MOVE. 


Tea was over, and Lily and her grandfather 
were sitting by the fire. The night without was 
chilly, although it was now the middle of spring, 
and a raw, cold wind was blowing. But the 
room was warm and cozy, and the occupants 
were thoroughly happy. Lizzie and Martha Day 
had been to see them in the afternoon, and had 
spent an hour or two with them. When Liz- 
zie came in she said, simply, “‘ Lily, this is my 
mother ;” and both received a warm welcome 
from old Wheels and his darling child. Mar- 
tha’s pale face had a flush of happiness in it, and 
the sombre effect of her black dress had been light- 
ened by Lizzie, who had insisted on her mother’s 
wearing one or two pieces of bright ribbon. Yet 
notwithstanding the joy which the disclosure of 
their nearer and dearer relationship must have 
brought to both Lizzie and Martha Day, uneasy 
shades of expression rested occasionally on their 
features, ‘The cause of this uneasiness in Lizzie 
seemed to be entirely within herself, and to be in 
no way connected with any person present in the 
room ; but with Martha it was different. It was 
evident that her uneasiness was caused in a direct 
way by something that she saw in her daughter ; 
and every now and then her eyes would rest on 
Lizzie’s face with a look of wistful pain. They 
were not long in the society of their friends be- 
fore the news of the engagement between Felix 
and Lily was told them; and Lizzie, forgetting 
for a few moments the great anxiety which 
pressed upon her, danced about the room in de- 
light. 

** Next to Alfred,” she said, ‘I love Felix. 
There is only one other thing wanting now to 
complete our happiness.” 

She was pressed to tell what that “other 
thing” was; but she refused in as light a man- 
ner as she could command. ‘That ‘‘ other thing” 
was that Alfred might be lucky that day, and 





that he might get out of Mr. Sheldrake’s toils. 
It was hard for her to show a bright face when, 
as it seemed to her, Alfred’s fate and hers were 
being decided. Strangely enough, she also dwelt 
superstitiously in her thoughts upon the three 
times seven kisses Alfred had given her when 
he parted from her in the morning. ‘ They will 
be sure to bring him luck,” she had said to her- 
self a dozen times during the day. She thought 
of them hopefully now, and murmured, ‘‘'To- 
night all our sad troubles will be over.” A hap- 
py future indeed was spread before them if for- 
tune smiled upon Alfred. How she longed for 
night to come, and Alfred with the glad tidings! 

‘We'll all live together,” she said, aloud. 

And Lily nodded and laughed. It was like a 
bright dream, where every thing that was good in 
nature was around and about her.. ‘The woods 
were beautiful with various greens ; sweet breezes 
were stirring the leaves, and stealing their secrets 
from them; flowers were blushing ; birds were 
singing; there was not a dark cloud in the sky. 
The two girls crept into a corner, and with their 
arms around each other’s neck whispered con- 
fidences to each other. One thing—her most 
precious secret—Lizzie was burning to tell her 
friend; but she restrained herself. She had sol- 
emnly promised not to speak of it until Alfred 
gave her permission. In the evening, when she 
and her mother were at home again, she said 
she was tired, and she went to her room to lie 
down for half an hour. Thither, after a time, 
Martha crept, and sat by her daughter’s side. 
Lizzie was murmuring in her sleep, and although 
her tones and every word she murmured were 
charged with love and tenderness, the sorrowful 
tears ran down Martha’s face as she heard. 

“*Is this a judgment upon me for my neglect 
and deceit ?” she asked of herself, between her 
sobs. ‘‘I should have looked after her better! 
I should have looked after her better!” But 
when Lizzie awoke, Martha was careful that her 
daughter should not see any traces of agitation. 
**T will wait until Alfred comes home,” she 
thought, ‘‘ and then I will tax him and discover 
the truth.” Every thing seemed to depend upon 
Alfred’s return. 

And now it was night, and old Wheels and 
Lily were together in their room. Old Wheels 
was reading aloud, and Lily was working. There 
was no one else in the house. Mrs. Podmore 
and little Polly had gone to London for some 
bits of clothing which friends had gathered to- 
gether for them; they were expected to return 
by train at about ten o’clock. Every now and 
then old Wheels paused in his reading, and made 
aremark. Lily understood very little of the story 
the old man was reading; she was thinking. 
Scarcely any thing but Felix was in her mind. 

**Mrs. Podmore will be delighted to hear the 
news,” said old Wheels, in one of the intervals ; 
‘although she has been hinting at it mysteri- 
ously from the very first day we saw Felix— 
when he drove us home in the wagonette. That’s 
eight o’clock striking. Alfred ought to be home 
before now.” 

‘*Tt’s nine o’clock sometimes before he comes 
home,” said Lily; ‘* but I wish he was here. I 
want to tell him.” 

Old Wheels read and Lily worked for another 
half hour, and at the end of that time the old 
man laid his book aside. 

**T shall have to read all this over again,” he 
said, with pretended petulance; ‘‘I am sure you 
have not been attending to me.” 

**T haven’t,” she replied, with a happy light 
in her eyes; ‘‘I have been thinking all the 
while of Felix.” 

**So I’ve been reading nothing but Felix, Fe- 
lix, Felix ; and you've heard nothing but Felix, 
Felix, Felix. Well, well, my darling; I am more 
than satisfied. Now, then,” he said, merrily, 
‘come to the window, and look out. It is 
blowing quite cold, dear child. Let me keep 
you warm in my arms. Ah, Lily, Lily, now I 
can die happy when my time comes. But what 
am I thinking of? To speak of such a subject 
atsucha time! Talk of dying, indeed! I in- 
tend to live and see my darling’s happiness. Ah, 
God is good!” ‘Then, after a pause, he said, 
slyly, ‘* But really this is serious—if it’s to be 
nothing but Felix, Felix, Felix! Look along 
the road—what do you see ?” 

‘* Felix,” she replied, entering into his humor, 
and to dispel his sadness; ‘‘he is a long way 
off, though, for he’ll not be here for an hour and 
ahalf. But I see him coming.” 

‘*Of course you do. Now look up at the ceil- 
ing—what do you see ?” 

‘* Felix.” 

** And into the lamp—what do you see ?” 

| 

** And into the fire—what do you see?” 

** Felix.” 

** Ah, child!” he said, touching her eyelids 
gently, ‘‘ Felix is not on the road, nor in the 
room ; he is here.” 

‘* No,” she replied, in the tenderest of tones, 
taking his hand and placing it on her heart; 
**he is here.” 

She was on her knees before the fire, looking 
into it, and remained so for many minutes, the 
old man standing quietly by her side, with his 
hand on her shoulder, looking down upon her. 
‘*A happier fate awaits her, thank God!” he 
thought, ‘‘than fell to her mother’s lot.” 

He sat down in his chair at the thought, and 
mused on the time gone by, and thought. of 
Lily’s father too, and wondered as to his fate, 

** Strange,” he mused, ‘‘ that one so unstable 
as he should have been so faithful to his written 
promise. Strange that I have never heard of 
him since that dreadful time! If he is living 
now, would it not be a good thing that he should 
witness his daughter's happiness? But if the 
old vice is in him still !—No, it would be impos- 
sible to find him, and it is better as itis. ‘This is 
a happy turning-tide for all of us.” 

Nine o'clock struck. Lily started up. 





- **T wish Alfred was home,” she said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I do so want him to know.” 

‘* Perhaps he’s at Lizzie’s,” said the old man. 
‘*Shall I run round and see?” i 

**Yes, yes,” cried Lily, ‘‘and tell him to 
come at once. Let Lizzie come too, and Mr. 
Musgrave. Mr. Musgrave is very fond of me, 
grandfather, and I like him very much. But I 
want Alfred most.” 

She was tying a muffler round the old man’s 
throat, when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘It’s a 
shame to let you go; J’l/ run round, grandfather.” 

**No, child. Youwillcatch cold. Andthink,” 
he added, gayly, ‘‘ Felix may come in any mo- 
ment. I shall not be gone long.” 

She listened to his footsteps and to the slam- 
ming of the street-door, and then knelt before 
the fire again. What a day had this been! nev- 
er to be forgotten—the white day of her life. In 
an hour her hero would be with her. She re- 
hearsed the scene that had taken place between 
them again and again. ‘‘I want a home—a 
helpmate. And there is but one woman in the 
world who can be to me what my heart yearns 
for. Lily—will you be my wife?” His wife! 
Why, if all the world were before her to choose 
from—if she could fix her own lot, her own des- 
tiny—that is what she would choose to be. Ah, 
how happy she would try to make him! A 
thought of Alfred crept in. Felix would be a 
good friend to him, a true friend. How much 
happier Alfred had been these last few days! his 
troubles seemed to be over. His smiling face, 
as she had seen it this very morning when he 
ran back and kissed her, appeared in the fire 
among her other fancies that she conjured up 
there. Alfred and Lizzie married—herself and 
Felix in their little home— She saw every room 
in it, and saw them all smiling at one another 
in the fire before which she was kneeling. But 
why was not Alfred here now? Swiftly she 
thought, ‘‘ He can not be with Lizzie; for the 
first thing Lizzie would tell him would be about 
Felix and me, and Alfred would have run home 
to me at once.” She started to her feet, and 
ran nervously to the window, and as she looked 
out into the dark roadway a knock came at the 
street-door. ‘‘ That is Alfred!” she cried, and 
ran down stairs; but when she was in the dark 
passage she remembered that the knock was not 
Alfred’s. Alfred always knocked at the door 
with a flourish; this that she had heard was a 
single knock. It could not be her grandfather, 
either, for he had a latch-key. Perhaps it was 
Mrs. Podmore. The knock came again, and 
she mustered up sufficient courage to go to the 
street-door, and ask who was there. A stran 
voice answered her. Did Mr. Wheels live there? 
it asked. Yes, she answered. 

‘*Ts his granddaughter at home?” 

“c Yes.” 

‘*T want to see her.” 

*¢ What for?” 

These questions were asked and answered 
through the closed door: Lily was alone in the 
house, and was frightened to draw the lock. 

‘* What for ?” she inquired again, faintly. 

‘*T can’t say unless I see her.” 

‘*She is speaking to you now; I am she.” 

“Ts any body with you?” 

Almost overcome by fear, Lily answered, 
‘No; what do you want me for?” 

‘To give you a letter.” 

Lily hesitated still: the voice was that of a 
stranger, the locality was somewhat of a lonely 
one, and her grandfather had warned her not to 
open the door at night to any person she did not 
know, if there were no man in the house. 

‘* Wait,” she said, ‘‘ until my grandfather re- 
turns. He will be here presently, and then I 
will take the letter.” 

‘“'Then I can’t give it to you, miss,” the voice 
said. ‘‘ My instructions are to give it into your 
hand, and into your hand only when there is no 
one near.” 

‘*Why? What is the letter about?” she ask- 
ed, in an agony of terror, and murmuring inly, 
“*Oh, why doesn’t grandfather return!” 

**T don’t know what's in the letter. But the 
gentleman who gave it to me told me to say, if 
any thing like this occurred, that it was a matter 
of life or death to some one that you loved.” 

Life or death to some one whom she loved! 
She hesitated no longer, but tore open the door, 
panting. A man, who looked like a common 
laboring man, stood in the dusk. 

“T am only carrying out my instructions, 
miss,” he said, touching his cap. ‘‘ Here is the 
letter, and I am to wait for ananswer. You can 
shut the door while you read it, if you're afraid. 
I'll wait outside.” : 

She closed the door, and running like a deer 
up stairs into the light, opened the letter. It 
was as follows: 


“¢My pear Miss Lity,—You must read this 
letter by yourself, and no other person must see 
it or know of it. I would come instead of writ- 
ing, but my appearance and the circumstance 
of our conversing privately in your grandfather's 
house might excite suspicions. Your brother 
can not come home, and it is probable that his 
life hangs upon your prompt action; his safety 
certainly depends upon your secrecy. He is in 
the greatest danger. If you love him and wish 
to save him, come and see me immediately. I 
am waiting at the end of the road, at the corner 
of the True Blue public-house. The messenger 
who brings this will take your message, or will 
accompany you to where I am waiting for you. 
You must decide without one moment’s delay. 
If you resolve not to come—a contingency I can 
not contemplate, knowing you—you may never 
see your brother again. In any case, believe me 
to be your faithful friend, 

‘*Davip SHELDRAKE.” 


There was so much in the note of hidden and 
terrible danger to the brother she loved so dear- 





ly that, without considering, she ran to her room 
for her hat and mantle, and hurried into the 
street. The messenger was waiting. 

“Do you know where the gentleman is who 
gave you this letter?” she asked, breathlessly, 
as she tied the ribbons of her hat. 

‘*Yes, miss ; he’s waiting at the True Blue, and 
told me to bring you to him if you asked me.” 

“T will come with you. Walk as quick as you 
can ;_I’ll keep up with you.” 

The messenger, without answering, walked at 
once at a rapid pace in the direction*of the True 
Blue, and Lily followed him. The road was long, 
and was but dimly lighted. When they arrived 
at the meeting-place Lily was completely out of 
breath, and her heart beat so violently that she 
reeled and would have fallen but for a friendly 
arm held out for her support. She clung to it in- 
stinctively, and looking up the next moment, saw 
that it was Mr. Sheldrake who had come to her 
assistance. He waited in a considerate and re- 
spectful attitude until she had recovered herself, 
and when she withdrew herself from his support, 
did not press his attentions upon her. 

**T am glad you have come,” he then said: 
she was about to speak, but he anticipated her ; 
‘*it is a great relief to me. Alfred was not 
mistaken in you, nor am I.” 

‘* Where is he?” she asked, in an agitated 
tone. ‘‘What is the matter? Has any acci- 
dent happened to him?” 

‘**No accident has happened to him,” replied 
Mr. Sheldrake, gravely. ‘‘ But we can scarcely 
talk here; it is dangerous; the very walls have 
ears. There is a private room in this public- 
house in which we can talk for a few minutes un- 
disturbed. Nay,” he said, in a sad tone, ‘‘do 
not hesitate at such a time. When we can talk 
without being observed, I will instantly convince 
you that I am not worthy of being suspected.” 

‘*Why can not we talk here?” 

He looked round cautiously, and lowered his 
voice. ‘‘ Because, if any person overheard us, 
your brother would be lost. It would be out of 
your power then to save him.” 

Lily thought of Felix, and hastily glanced 
through the partially open door of the public- 
house. There was a clock hanging up, and she 
saw that it was half past nine. A comfortable- 
looking woman was standing within the bar, and 
her husband, with his shirt sleeves tucked up, was 
busy serving the customers. 

‘*There is a private room behind the bar,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘ that little parlor with the 
door open. You can ask for the use of it your- 
self, if you like. But I warn you not to delay. 
Time is precious.” ‘ 

He spoke in a cold tone, and as if his feelings 
were deeply wounded by her suspicions of him. 
Lily walked into the public-house, followed by 
Mr. Sheldrake, and beckoned the landlady aside. 

** Can I have the use of your parlor,” she ask- 
ed, ‘‘for a very few moments, undisturbed, to 
speak with this gentleman ?” 

‘*Yes, miss,” answered the landlady. She 
knew Lily, and was surprised at her appearance 
there. ‘* You can come round this way, and no 
one’ shall disturb you.” 

Lily and Mr. Sheldrake walked into the little 
room, and the landlady closed the door of com- 
munication between it and the bar. Lily, stand- 
ing near this door, waited in painful suspense for 
Mr. Sheldrake to speak. He had noticed that 
when she entered the room she had moved tim- 
orously toward the door as if for protection, and 
he experienced a feeling of mingled anger and 
mortification, any outward exhibition of which, 
however, he successfully repressed. When he 
spoke he spoke slowly; and as if studying his 
words. 

‘* Your behavior toward me is ungenerous to 
a degree. At any other time, and under any 
other circumstances, I might be disposed to wash 
my hands of this affair at once. Notwithstand- — 
ing the feelings I entertain for you—do not be 
alarmed; I am not going to speak of then—I 
owe to myself a certain amount of self-respect, 
and I stand in danger of forfeiting this, and of 
placing myself in a false light, by silent submis- 
sion to your distrust in me. But’—and here his 
voice grew less restrained, and his words were 
expressed with more warmth — ‘‘I can afford 
even this renunciation of self-defense, simple as 
it is, and unsupported except by my consistent 
behavior toward yourself and your brother, in 
the consciousness that what I am doing is done 
out of pure disinterested friendship and esteem.” 

‘‘For mercy’s sake,” she implored, ‘‘ speak 
more plainly, and tell me for what purpose you 
have brought me here.” 

‘¢For no purpose of my own; for your broth- 
er’s sake. It is a matter of life or death to him.” 

She clasped her hands, and could not find 
words to speak for her agony. She had never 
appeared more fascinating in his eyes than she 
appeared to him now, as she stood before him in 
pleading attitude. But although he was under 
the spell of this fascination, and although he 
knew that she was at his mercy, he was instinct- 
ively conscious, bold and unscrupulous as he was, 
that he held no power for ill over her. Her in- 
nocence and trustfulness were a stronger armor 
than any which cunning and artifice could sup- 
ply. As he gazed at her in admiration, he 
thought how proud he should be of her if she 
were his, and thought, too—taking credit for the 
generosity of the sentiment—that if the worst 
came to the worst he would marry her. 

‘“‘ Where is the note that I wrote to you?” he 
asked. 

** Here it #*,” 

‘Had you not better be seated ?” he said, as 
he took the note from her hand. ‘‘You will 
want all your strength.” 

She sank into the chair he handed her, and 
he, glancing at the note carelessly, put it into the 
fire. 

‘‘There must be no chance,” he said, when 
this evidence against himself was destroyed, “‘ of 
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this falling into strange hands. For your broth- 
er’s sake.” ‘ 

‘¢You said in it,” she said, in exquisite dis- 
tress, ‘‘that his life—his life! hangs upon my 
action.” : 

“‘ And upon mine: we two can save him. The 
compact we entered into for his good can now 
be carried out. I am ready to perform my part ; 
are you ready to perform yours ?” 

“*T will do any thing for my brother—any 
thing. But I do not understand your meaning.” 

‘*Your brother must see you immediately ; 
he will teil you in what way you are able to save 
him.” : 
“T am ready to see him!” she cried; “I 
want tosee him! Where is he? Oh, Mr. Shel- 
drake, if you respect me, let me see him at once.” 

‘‘That is my wish, and the reason why I am 
here. You know that I respect you—you know 
that I—” The shudder that seized her warned 
him of the indiscretion he was about to com- 
mit. ‘‘ But this is no time to speak of any thing 
but Alfred. Every moment’s delay now may be 
fatal to him. What is done must be done at 
once.” 

‘¢ Bring him to me, then; I will wait. Bring 
him to me, but do not torture me with suspense ! 
Have pity on me!” 

She held out her hands imploringly to him, 
and he took them in his, and looked steadily into 
the pale, agitated face. 

‘TI do sincerely pity you, Lily; my heart bleeds 
for you. But it is in your power to avert all 
this misery. Listen to me calmly. I can not 
bring Alfred to you; he is in hiding, and dare 
not show himself. I can take you to him. I 
have a cab at the door. Come.” 

She withdrew her hands from his grasp, and 

retreated a step or two nearer to the door of 
communication with the bar. He smiled bit- 
terly. 
“Still distrustful!” he exclaimed, with a 
frown. ‘* Well, be it as you will. ‘To-morrow, 
when shame and disgrace are at your door— 
shame and disgrace which, by the simplest of 
acts, you could have averted—to-morrow, when 
you learn the miserable fate that has befallen 
the brother that loved you so fondly—you may 
repent what you have done. But, unjust and 
cruel as you are in this, do me then at least the 
justice of acknowledging that J did my best— 
more, I believe, by Heaven! than any other man 
in my position would have done—to save both 
him and you. Good-night.” 

He had acted well, and as he turned from her 
his heart beat exultantly at her next words. 

** Stay, for pity’s sake! ‘There is no sacrifice 
that I would not make for Alfred’s sake. He 
knows it—he knows it!” 

‘He believed it, firmly; and he in his turn 
would be ready to make any sacrifice for you. 
I have heard him say so dozens of times.” 

‘‘T know, I know. He has been so good to 
me! But all this is so sudden and terrible, and 
Iam so much in the dark—with no one to ad- 
vise me—” She could not proceed for her tears, 

“TI did not think,” said Mr. Sheldrake, gen- 
tly, and with a touch of pride, ‘‘ when I sent for 
you that any persuasion would be necessary to 
induce you to act as your heart must surely 
prompt. I wished my disinterested conduct to 
speak for itself. Knowing my own motives and 
the more than good-willto yourself which prompt- 
ed them, I wished you to depend upon me, and 
to trust in me, as you may do implicitly, believe 
me. I have in my pocket proof of my sincerity 
and faithfulness, but I did not intend to use it. 
I almost despise myself now for doing so, but I 
do it out of pity for you—out of a warmer feel- 
ing which you know I entertain for you.” 

He took from his pocket-book the paper which 
Alfred had written at his dictation on Epsom 
Downs. 

‘*Read this, and decide; for I can not stop 
one minute longer.” 

Lily read the paper with difficulty ; the words 
were blurred in her sight : 


‘*T am in great trouble and danger. My 
friend, Mr. Sheldrake, is the only man I can 
trust, and the only man who can save me. Put 
full faith and trust in him. ALFRED.” 


‘* Will that satisfy you?” asked Mr. Sheldrake, 
almost tenderly. ‘* You know Alfred’s hand- 
writing. Will you come and see him now ?” 

‘* Forgive me for my suspicions,” said Lily, 
almost distracted by conflicting doubts. ‘‘I will 
come with you. But I must send a line to my 
grandfather first, explaining my absence.” 

‘*Not explaining,” said Mr. Sheldrake, pla- 
cing writing materials before her: ‘‘no mention 
must be made of Alfred or me.” 

Lily wrote hurriedly, 


‘*DEAR, DEAR GRANDFATHER,—I am com- 
pelled to go away suddenly for a little while. 
Do not be anxious about me. [ will return 
soon, and you will know that I have done right. 
Tell Felix this; I dare not explain now. 

‘Your loving child, Ly.” 


‘*'The messenger who brought my note to you 
can take it,” said Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘If you can 
contrive to look less sad—if you couid even smile 
—as we go out, it might avert suspicion, should 
any one have been on the watch.” 

They went out of the public-house together, 
and Lily called a sad smile to her lips, although 
her heart was fainting within her at the prospect 
of Alfred’s danger. The messenger who had 
brought Mr. Sheldrake’s note was outside, talk- 
ing to his companions. She hurried to him, and 
giving him the paper she had written to her 
grandfather, asked him to deliver it, putting six- 
pence into his hand at the same time. The next 
moment she was in the cab. 

“*(ne moment,” Mr. Sheldrake said to her, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ I want to settle with the landlady,” 


He had seen the messenger who was to deliver 
Lily’s note to her grandfather go into the public- 
house; Mr. Sheldrake followed. 

‘* The young lady has changed her mind,” he 
said to the man; ‘‘give me the letter back. 
Here is a shilling from her.” 

The man delivered up the letter, glad to dis- 
pose of it on such good terms, and Mr. Sheldrake, 
throwing half a crown on the bar, said, ‘‘ Give 
your customers some beer, landlady ;” and de- 
parted amidst a chorus of ‘‘ Thank’ee, Sir,” from 
the men standing about inside. 

‘* Perhaps you'll prefer sitting by yourself,” 
said Mr, Sheldrake to Lily; ‘‘ I'll get up outside, 
and sit by the driver. Keep up your courage.” 

This act of delicacy on his part seemed to as- 
sure her. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said, hurriedly and 
nervously. ‘* Shall we be long ?” 

“*No; I'll tell the driver to drive quick.” 

He was on the box, and the driver had start- 
ed, when he saw a number of men running along 
the road with alarm on their faces. 

‘¢ What’s the matter ?” he called out to them. 

** An accident on the line,” they called out, in 
answer, as they ran past toward the railway sta- 
tion. Mr. Sheldrake did not stop to ascertain 
its nature, and the cab drove quickly off. 

Meantime old Wheels made his way to Mr. 
Musgrave’s house. He was surprised to find, 
when he arrived there, that all within was dark. 
He knocked at the door more than once, and ob- 
taining no reply, walked round the house, en- 
deavoring to find an explanation for the cause 
of the strange desertion. He saw no person, 
however, and he returned to the front-door. As 
he stood there irresolutely the same thought came 
to his mind that had occurred to Lily: that Lizzie 
would have been certain to tell Alfred of the en- 
gagement between Felix and Lily, and that Al- 
fred would have come home immediately to hear 
all the news concerning it. ‘* Alfred could not 
have passed me on the way,” he mused; ‘I 
should have been certain to see him. Nor did 
Lizzie.” He could arrive at no clear understand- 
ing of the circumstances, and he was about to 
retrace his steps uneasily when a voice said, 

‘** Have you knocked, Mr. Wheels ?” 

It was Martha Day who spoke. 

‘* Yes,” the old man replied; ‘‘ but I have re- 
ceived no reply. I have been here for nearly ten 
minutes, but 1 have been unable to make any one 
hear.” 

‘* Perhaps Lizzie is asleep. I have been away 
nearly three hours, looking after my boxes. I 
did not intend to come back to-night, but I 
could not rest away from my darling. Come 
round the back way, Mr. Wheels. Lizzie has 
shown me where she leaves the key of the back- 
door sometimes.” 

They went to the rear of the house, and Mar- 
tha found the key. 

‘* Yes, here it is. I suppose my girl has gone 
out for a walk. With Alfred, perhaps.” 

‘* T can scarcely think that,” the old man said, 
‘the night is so cheerless.” 

‘* Tt is cold and dreary out-of-doors,” assented 
Martha. 

‘*T came round to see if Alfred was here. 
Lily is uneasy because he has not come home, 
and she wants him to hear the news about her 
and Felix.” 

Martha, groping about in the dark for match- 
es, seemed to find something strange in this, for 
she said, in an uneasy tone, 

‘* Alfred not come home, and Lizzie not here!” 

‘** But perhaps she is asleep, as you said,” sug- 
gested old Wheels. 

‘*T'll see,” said Martha, feeling her way to 
Lizzie’s room. ‘‘ You won't mind stopping here 
in the dark a bit.” 

As Martha felt her way along the passage and 
up the stairs, she called, softly, ‘‘ Lizzie! Liz- 
zie!” But no voice answered her. She went 
into Lizzie’s bedroom, and felt the bed. Lizzie 
was not there. She began to be alarmed. She 
glided quickly down the stairs again, and going to 
the parlor, found the matches, and lit the lamp. 
Then she called to the old man. 

“T can not understand it,” she said, as if 
communing with herself. ‘‘Can Lizzie have 
been frightened because of what I said to her 
this afternoon? Oh, Lizzie! Lizzie! Oh, my 
darling child !” 

She sat on a chair, and rocked herself to and 
fro in her distress. 

‘** Because of what you said to her this after- 
noon ?” questioned old Wheels, sharing Martha's 
distress. ‘‘ We are all closely connected by affec- 
tionate ties, Mrs. Day. May I ask what you said 
to her that causes you to be alarmed now ?” 

**No, no!” cried Martha, covering her face 
with her hands, ‘‘ You are his grandfather, and 
I dare not tell you. But a mother’s eyes can 
see! a mother’s eyes can see!” 

A sudden paleness stole into the old man’s 
face, and his lips trembled. 

“Ts it something connected with Alfred? 
Nay, answer me; I am an old man, and I love 
Lizzie.” 

‘Tt would have been better for her,” sobbed 
the unhappy woman, ‘‘if she had never seen 
him. He has brought shame upon her, and I 
only am to blame! I should have watched over 
her; I should not have left her alone! Oh, 
Lizzie, my darling! come back to me!” 

“If I understand you aright,” said the old 
man, with an aching heart, ‘‘and I am afraid 
that I do, a new grief is brought upon us by the 
unhappy boy—a grief which I never dreamed 
of, never suspected. I thought our troubles were 
coming to an end, and that this day, until now 
so bright and so full of hope, was the beginning 

of a happier life for all of us. Alas for the er- 
rors of youth! God knows I have striven to do 
my best, and my duty.” 

He was overwhelmed with sorrow, but the 
thought of Lily waiting at home for him aroused 
him to action. 





‘*T must get home to my darling,” he said, 











gazing sadly at the bowed figure of the unhappy 
mother; “she is alone in the house. Will you 
come with me?” 

He took her unresisting hand, and she accom- 
panied him to the street-door, but she paused 
there, and said, with a despairing look around, 

‘*No, I must go and seek Lizzie—I can not 
come.” 

‘* Do you know where she is likely to be ?” he 
asked, pityingly. 

“*No,” she replied, helplessly ; ‘‘ I don’t know 
which way to turn. I'll wait here; perhaps 
she will return soon. It will be best for me to 
wait.” 

He did not urge her farther, but saying he 
would see her again before the night was over, 
he hurried away, leaving her alone with her grief. 
His own heart was pierced with keenest sorrow, 
and he scarcely dare trust himself to think. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


P RESENTLY there will come the great spring 

rush to Europe. This year it will be great- 
er than usual, because of the additional attrac- 
tion of the Vienna Exhibition. In itself Vienna 
is a bright, cheerful city, one of the pleasantest 
in Germany. It really consists of two cities— 
the new, or inner city, circular, compact, and 
about a mile in diameter, and the outer city, or 
suburbs. The growth of Vienna has been mar- 
velously rapid of late years. Since there has 
been a measure of religious and civil liberty in 
Austria, industry and enterprise have taken a 
fresh start, and the Austrians have become a 
progressive people. The Exhibition will, of 
course, attract a crowd of idle gazers, but this 
is not its object. The Austrians are eager to 
learn from other nations, as well as willing the 
world should know what Bae they have 
made themselves ; and the Exhibition will serve 
these purposes, for all countries will be repre- 
sented there. Government vessels have been 
sent from this country loaded with all conceiva- 
ble manufactures and productions of American 
industry. The Exhibition opens May 1, and Vi- 
enna will be thronged. Lodgings are high in 
Vienna as compared with most German cities, 
but hotels and restaurants are numerous, and 
the food furnished generally excellent. The 
ne has the reputation of being the best in the 
world. 











Every body knows that March is the city boy’s 
kite-flying season. Torn and shapeless frag- 
ments hang from every tree and telegraph wire, 
waving frantically in the breeze, to the infinite 
delight of small boys who have been fortunate 
enough to hold on to their own kite strings. 
It is the top season also; and pedestrians have 
to move out of the way of noisy crowds who 
are vigorously whipping their a toys. 
Well, we are all glad enough that at length, 
after so many months of snow and mud, the 
children can have some comfort in out-door ex- 
ercise. 





An American visiting Hayti went one day to 
his hotel bar and ordered a beverage. Having 
swallowed the mixture, he inquired the price. 
“Thirty dollars!’? Stupefied for a moment, the 
stranger takes a firm resolution: he will not be 
swindled. So he produces a silver dime and 
lays it on the counter. ‘‘I haven’t the change, 
Sir,”’ says the bar-keeper. A little later he dis- 
covered that $1 in gold was equivalent to $400 
in Haytian currency. 





How like Americans are the people of Smyrna! 
Every body in Smyrna knew that a certain café 
and concert-hall, built on piles, running out 
into the sea, was unsafe. he authorities of 
the city knew it, the residents knew it; yet one 
evening 250 persons gathered in the doomed 
building, which suddenly disappeared in the 
sea. There was one loud crash, one long wail, 
and then deep silence, which was soon broken 
by fearful screams. About one hundred lives 
were lost. 





Police statistics show that every night in the 
year there are on the average 260 men and wom- 
en sheltered in the various police stations of 
New York city. Perhaps twenty-five per cent. 
of these are honest and deserving, strangers in 
the city, waiting employment or help. The rest 
need surveillance to keep them from commit- 
ting depredations or doing some mischief. 





A: tremendous ‘“‘slide’’ of snow from a roof 
in a Maine village completely buried a man who 
happened to be passing by. The good people 
of the place went to work and dug him out. 
They found him unhurt, but in tears. He said 
he was a Swiss, and had not felt so happy for 
years—that it reminded him of days gone by, in 
his native mountains. 





Our American eagle keeps up its reputation 
in California. One recently attacked a flock of 
sheep, broke the head of one, put out the eye 
of another, and_ finally carried off a good-sized 
lamb. 





An exchange is of opinion that the reason St. 
Patrick lived to the advanced age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years was that his life was 
not shortened by the anxieties of preaching in 
a “ fire-proof’’ sanctuary. 





The mortuary chapel which the Empress Eu- 
génie intends to build for the reception of the 
remains of the Emperor Napoleon III. will be 
in the medieval style, and twenty-four feet long 
by twelve wide. 





When we remember that it has been the cus- 
tom of Japan to surround the persons of the 
sovereigns of that country in impenetrable mys- 
tery, and that death has been the punishment 
of any infraction of the law respecting this, we 
can realize how significant an event was the re- 
cent reception of the wives of the ministers of 
the United States and Russia by the Mikado 
and his Empress. The written invitation was 
sent by the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The visitors were admitted through a private 
entrance to the royal palace at Jeddo, and were 
received by officials of high rank. When the 





ladies were conducted intu the Throne-Room, 
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the Mikado and the Empress were found stand- 
ing to welcome them. The royal pair shook 
hands with their guests, sat down with them, 
and carried on a long conversation by means of 
interpreters. 





It would scarcely be possible to mention, even 
by their classes, all the specimens of American 
industry which have been sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition. Among them are a great variety of 
agricultural implements, sewing-machines, me- 
chanics’ tools, musical and surgical instruments, 
books, charts, photographs, and all manner of 
school apparatus, minerals and vegetables, orna- 
mental wood-work, and many kinds of fancy 
wares. Cotton, sugar, fibres, mosses, and salt 
are the chief contributions from the South. 





A San Francisco physician was recently at- 
tempting to remove the cork from a bottle of 
concentrated ammonia—supposing it to be aqua 
ammonia—when the cork was thrown out vio- 
lently, and a quantity of ammonia entered his 
left eye. He plunged his face into water imme- 
diately, and applied antidotes as soon as possi- 
ble, but the eye was hopelessly injured. 





The grand ball-room erected in Judiciary 
Square for the inaugural festivities in Washing- 
ton is to remain intact for some time for a 
series of grand promenade concerts. 





Russia appears, by a new railway and tele- 
graph chart of the Russian empire just publish- 
ed, to possess railways and telegraph lines actu- 
ally in operation of which the outside world had 
no suspicion. There is a complete system of 
strategical railways, radiating from the principal 
lines uniting in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Kief, and extending even to the Asiatic frontier 
in no less than ten lines. All the military cen- 
tres, even Novoi Tcherkask, the head-quarters of 
the Don Cossacks, are accessible by rail; and in 
a short time, if not at this moment, Russia can 
move large bodies of troops and concentrate 
them within a few days at any desired spot. 
These facts seem to alarm the Germans. 





According to statistics recently published by 
a Southern writer, who seems to have studied 
the subject, the winters in the Gulf States are 
growing more severe. This is referred, in part, 
to the clearing away of the vast pine forests, by 
which channels for the cold winds from the 
plains east of the Rocky Mountains have been 
opened. And the rapid and wide-spread prog- 
ress of emigration throughout the Northwest 
doubtless makes a smoother plane over which 
—— winds may descend upon the Gulf 

tates. 





The compensation of government officers, as 
settled by Congress just before its adjournment, 
is as follows: 


NEE sa tbaninkcnedtddascankdéaedexenes $50,000 
TE SEN NONNIG od dns ccencacedeceausacnduas 10,000 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court............ 10,500 
Justices of the Supreme Court, each........... 10,000 
CI dada ddddddeaecctencédaxdcccuaes 10,000 


Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, State, and 
be LUPO cedetaqinnckdadqcedas 
Speaker of the House, after the Forty-second 
QIN Scien tu dAsdagcccasedcssdesacacauaae 10,000 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, in- 
cluding the Forty-second Congress 7,500 





First reports of any accident or calamity are 
usually exaggerated, although in a few cases 
careful after-investigation reveals increased hor- 
rors. The Governor of Minnesota has recently 
sent a special message to the State Legislature 
which indicates that the loss of life from the se- 
vere snow-storm last January was not as great 
as was at first supposed. A special commission 
was sent by Governor Austin to those sections 
of the State where the storm was most severe to 
collect and report facts, as well as to give relief 
to the needy. As the result of information 
gathered by this and by other means the follow- 
ing statement is made: 


Frozen to death, and bodies found ................ 61 
Missing, and supposed to be frozen to death....... T 
Died, within a short period, of amputation........ 2 
TORRE SUMMON caacdacscceccsasidaascnsecses i 
Injured by reason of entire or partial loss of hands 
OP TOOT ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccssecccccccce 31 
WORE COMME da tea dao dans cccscnetccacéncccaas 101 


This account is severe enough, especially when 
we consider the suffering resulting from loss of 
cattle and many other deprivations. 





There is more truth than fun, we think, in the 
following statement of ‘ what an old-fashioned 
winter means:”’ Doctor, chilblains, red nose, 
cold in the head, frosted potatoes, aggravation 
of the misery of rising in the morning, slippery 
pavements, falls, fractures, coals up, horses 
down, melting snow, impassable streets, wet 
feet, pump frozen, pipes burst, plumber, sub- 
scriptions, and unfavorable returns by regis- 
trars-general, 





Medical students passing through the ordeal 
of examination for diplomas may take a hint 
from the course pursued by a certain French 
student. He was being examined by a cele- 
brated physician, who described to the puzzled 
youth a disease culminating in most dangerous 
symptoms, and then asked, ‘‘ What would you 
do in such a case?’ The student unhesitatingly 
replied, ‘I should instantly send for you;” and 
he got his diploma. 


Less than twenty-five years ago the first court 
was held in Minnesota. It would be puzzling 
to tell the amount of law business and the num- 
ber of lawyers embodied in that State to-day. 





If shad and salmon are not plentiful before 
long, it will not be the fault of the Commission- 
ers of Fishery in the State of New York. Dur- 
ing the past year 7,498,000 young shad, having 
been successfully produced in the State hatch- 
ing house, were turned loose in the Hudson 
River. Nineteen thousand salmon-trout have 
been placed in various lakes and ponds through- 
out the State under the direction of the Com- 
missioners, not to mention many other thou- 
sands which have been taken from the hatching 
house by private parties to be placed in public 
and private streams and lakes. Brook trout 
have also been placed in numerous streams, 
from which they had been driven by ignorance 
or carelessness. So we are likely to a abun- 





dantly supplied with delicious fish at alow cost. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Apri 12, 1873, 
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A WATER-LOGGED TIMBER 
SHIP. 


See illustration on double page. 


HIS fine picture, which so strikingly portrays 
T the dangers to which those are exposed who 
go down to the sea in ships, is no fancy sketch, 
but was faithfully executed from the wreck of 
the Louisa, a vessel bound from Quebec to Lon- 
don with timber. She was exposed to one of 
the many terrible gales of the recent winter, and 
was, during the night, struck by a squall, and 
turned completely bottom up. Some of the crew 
were drowned ; the remainder contrived to crawl 
on to the keel, where they held on until the main- 
mast and topmasts washed out of her, when she 
righted, and they got on board again. She was 
then in the state shown in the drawing. ‘The sea- 
men continued on the wreck for (we think) two 
days and three nights without food, during which 
time some of them died. The survivors were 
taken off by a vessel, and landed at Plymouth, 
England. ‘The abandoned ship knocked about 
for three weeks in the British Channel, when she 
was picked up off the coast of Guernsey, and 
taken into St. Peter-le-Port. It is difficult to 
realize the peculiar nature of the hardships un- 
dergone by sailors, especially on board small 
merchant vessels, unless from personal experi- 
ence, or at least from eye-witness. 








TO-MORROW ! 


Wuewn the lanes were white with roses— 
Little roses, golden-hearted— 

In the fragrant, misty twilight, 
Two happy lovers parted. 


No kisses brake the silence, 
No word of love or sorrow, 

But clasping hands we said, ‘‘ Good-by! 
Good-by until to-morrow!” 


At the open door we parted, 
Where the honeysuckle covers 

Half the porch with blushing sweetness: 
We knew not we were lovers. 


Late sunshine smote my darling, 
Round her head a glory making, 

As it kissed her dainty dimples, 
In mellow laughter waking. 


Her eyes were dark as pansies, 
With a dreamy splendor glowing; 

She was fair as white wood violets 
In sheltered crannies growing. 


Still I see the sweet, dim picture 
As it echoes back, ‘‘ To-morrow ;” 

But mine eyes are changed with weeping: 
I have tasted love and sorrow. 


The little hand that fluttered 
Within my sudden clasping 
Before the night was over 
Strong Death himself was grasping. 


He entered by the porch-way 
That the honeysuckle covers, 
And only when my darling died 
I knew that we were lovers. 


It was long ago we parted, 

With a merry, quick leave-taking, 
When the roses, golden-hearted, 

In leafy lanes were waking. 


But the breath of honeysuckle 
Greets me still with sudden sorrow: 
It seems to sigh, ‘‘ Dear heart, good-by! 
We meet again to-morrow!” 








[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 

S I have mentioned one of the tricks which 
foreigners are likely to have played on them 
when they settle down in a house of their own 
in Paris, I may as well show up a few others. 
The moment a tenant is domiciled in his own 
furniture, dans les meubles, as they call it, he 
becomes a target for all the trades-people of the 
neighborhood, and often of remote neighbor- 
hoods, to fire at. One of the first delights of 
his installation is the volleys of prospectuses of 
schools, lists of goods, and enumeration of serv- 
ices to be rendered by agents, which come pour- 
ing in on him in bewildering profusion. But 
this is all fair play. As long as tradesmen have 
a shop or an office where they show themselves 
and their wares to the public notice, inviting 
custom and challenging criticism openly and 
honestly, they have a right to puff their goods, 
their honesty, etc., by all legitimate ways and 
means. ‘Their officious offers of service may be 
a bore, but they are no worse. The vendors 
against whom I would warn my American friends 
are those who come to their houses with boxfuls 
of bargains in the shape of table-linen, Chantilly 
lace, India muslin, etc., or who pretend to give 
them the benefit of some unparalleled invention 
for the polishing and preserving of furniture, or 
some such device, whose sole use and object is to 
draw money out of their unsophisticated pockets. 
There is one individual among the species who 
has for many years driven a thriving trade in this 
peddler line, and been a standing persecution to 
families in Paris. He hawks about great quan- 
tities of damask linen, and professes to sell it at 
huge loss. He comes with another man, who 
carries the heaviest box, and helps to show off 
the bargains, and the two talk till they are, not 
tired (that, apparently, is a crisis beyond possi- 
bility), but until their victim is deaf—deaf with 
bewilderment and vexation, and, to get rid of the 
clatter, buys something and sends them away. 
They tell you that they are from Alsace—Mul- 
house, I think, that being the head-quarters of 





damask manufacturing in France; now, they are 
probably raising their own and their goods’ value 
by doing a little patriotism into the flourishing 
declarations of the linen being the finest manu- 
factured in Europe, and, owing to the misfortune 
of the manufacturer having to sell off at an im- 
mense loss, the cheapest ever sold. The chief 
spokesman is a remarkably respectable-looking 
man, tall, middle-aged, dressed with perfect 
propriety and neatness, and full of plausible dis- 
course. He has articles to suit every conceiv- 
able want in a table, no matter how large or 
how small—dozens of very fine damask, tied 
with fascinating blue ribbons, and dozens and 
even half dozens of common, coarse ones to suit 
common, coarse farers. His table-cloths are 
legion in their variety of lengths and breadths 
and the diverse qualities of their texture. He 
will assure you, moreover, with a solemnity which 
very few uninitiated strangers would have the 
strength of mind to withstand, that they are the 
greatest bargains ever seen upon the earth. Ten 
to one he persuades you to take a set, perhaps 
more. If you are not sure of being strong enough 
to hold out to the end, your best plan, if you can 
not make your escape out of the room at once, 
would be to invest in a short set of towels or 
something equally cheap, for if you remain long 
enough to let the bulk of the boxes be emptied 
out on the tables and the carpet, nothing short 
of a miracle can save you from being fleeced to 
a point that you will remember all your days. 
The exhibition is so large, and the trouble, civil- 
ity, and assurances of its being of no consequence 
whatever, when you mildly protest against any 
further untying of packages, so abundant, that, 
in common decency, you feel compelled to reward 
so much disinterested labor and polite desire 
‘*just to let monsieur—or, more likely, madame 
—see our little stock, in case it should contain 
any thing that he would like,” ete., by investing 
in something more expensive than you want, even 
supposing the investment to be a goodone. Even 
suppose, I say, for there is the rub. The bar- 
gains are, of course, no bargains at all. They 
are cheats and impositions. Who the peddlers 
are and whence they came no one, to the writ- 
er’s knowledge, has ever found out. They never 
give their address. If, as I once saw it happen, 
a benighted stranger asks to have a set complet- 
ed, or wants some article which they happen not 
to have with them, they offer to bring it next 
day, and if you say you will call for it, or that 
you would like to have the address to go and 
look at other patterns, the answer will be that 
they are at such a distance they could not possi- 
bly allow ‘madame to take the trouble; if you 
persist that as you have a carriage, and it will be 
the same to you to drive there as well as any 
where else, then they confess that business of 
importance takes them to Brussels that very 
night; they can not fix the day of their return, 
but as soon as they are back, they will precipitate 
themselves to execute the commands of madame. 
Should you further urge as a plea for driving at 
once to their dépét that you leave town that very 
evening, they will be in despair, but they will let 
you leave without the sheets or table-cloths, or 
whatever it may be, rather than reveal their hid- 
ing-place, for such it evidently is. Whether the 
goods be stolen goods or otherwise illicitly pro- 
cured is a mystery I do not pretend to solve, but 
of a certainty they are very bad goods, judging 
from the specimens I have seen. They will go 
to pieces after a few washings, as if they were 
spun with burned material, or they may be full 
of holes already, if you look at the light through 


4 them. At any rate, they are no bargains, for you 


pay just as much, even after beating down the 
peddler from his upset price, as you would pay in 
any shop. But the real annoyance of these par- 
ticular peddlers is that you can not get rid of 
them, once you let them into the house. I knew 
one poor American lady whom they frightened 
almost into an illness by their obstinate refusal 
to go until she had bought as much as they chose 
to sell her. Her husband was in the drawing- 
room when the men were shown in, and, husband- 
like, he at once retreated on hearing the word 
bargains, followed by an invitation from his wife 
to come and look at them. The peddlers knew, 
consequently, that she was alone to defend her- 
self, and as it was a woman who opened the door, 
they concluded there was no other man in the 
house. She foolishly allowed them to open every 
thing, not really wanting a single article, but lured 
by the feminine love of just looking at bargains, 
and then she bought a small number of napkins. 
But this would not satisfy the peddlers. They 
urged, argued, besought, and at last, by their tone 
and looks, they half threatened. Mrs. 
began to feel nervous, and failing to induce them 
to leave the room, she rang the bell beside her 
for the servant to open the door, and passed into 
her bedroom. She sat there for nearly an hour, 
reading, and then came back to the salon, where, 
to her dismay, she beheld the two men still stand- 
ing in the midst of their scattered wares. They 
burst out at once into expostulations at having 
had so much trouble for so little profit, and were 
growing more and more insolent, when a ring at 
the hall door brought relief to Mrs. X—— anda 
change in the manner of her persecutors. ‘They 
were pouring out a profusion of apologies when 
the drawing-room door opened and the master 
of the house walked in. The lady was too thank- 
ful for her release to say any thing to rouse his 
suspicions, but when the men were gone she told 
the story. Her husband was very angry at her 
not having told him at once, as he should have 
called for police out of the window, and have had 
the peddlers and their goods at once taken into 
custody. He spoke of the affair in every direc- 
tion, warning his country men and women against 
the peddlers, but he was never able to catch them, 
though he ascertained that they had gone to many 
persons of his acquaintance the same winter, and 
sold a great deal of rubbish to them. The only 


way to guard against visits of this description is 





to give strict orders that no persons hawking 
wares in boxes or bundles are to be let in unless 
they come by order. If they persist that they 
are there by order, they must give their card, 
bearing name and address, which the servant 
will take to the lady of the house, and then she 
can receive them or not as she pleases. Ameri- 
cans should make a rule of taking this simple 
precaution, not only for their own sakes, but 
on the principle of discouraging swindlers and 
thieves. There is a woman who goes about with 
India muslin, which, by-the-way, never saw the 
sun of India in its life, and says she comes from 
the English Embassy when her point of attack 
is an English family, and from the American 
Legation when she has to do with Americans. 
She is a hoax and a bore, but no worse. With 
ordinary firmness you can get rid of her. Then 
there is a man who sells Chantilly and Brussels 
lace. It is very dubious in quality, some glar- 
ingly false, and not a bit cheaper than you buy 
real lace in the shops. This enterprising indi- 
vidual also has heard your name in some distin- 
guished or fashionable salon, where you may or 
may not be known. If he has hit right, as these 
people generally do, being well informed on such 
matters, you don’t like to be uncivil to Madame 
or Lady So-and-So, who has “particularly re- 
quested that you would patronize this worthy 
person, who is a protégé of hers,” etc., and you 
are let in for some foolish piece of expense. If 
he has hit outside the mark, he says he has evi- 
dently made a mistake, looks over his list of 
recommendations, and is sure your name was 
given him by some very distinguished person. 
Another character in this line is a woman who 
comes into your salon and flies at the legs of the 
piano, polishes them frantically with some red 
grease out of a little pot she carries in her bag, 
and begs you to buy a pot that all your furniture 
may shine with equal splendor. It won’t shine 
any brighter for this than for being rubbed with 
butter. 

Now do, dear Americans, take my hints, and 
give orders that those swindlers are never al- 
lowed into your presence. Comet. 








MISS DOLLY CORNERED. 


‘© SHOULDN'T be surprised any day, Dol- 

ly, to see David Wiggin tying his horse 
at your gate,” said Mr. Blount, roguishly, gath- 
ering up the reins. 

‘*Nonsense, brother! any thing the matter 
with his own hitching-post ?” retorted Miss Dol- 
ly, turning in the doorway. 

Mr. Blount laughed. Every body felt bound 
to laugh at Miss Dolly’s crisp sayings. She had 
kept her friends in good humor these forty years. 

*¢ And when David does call on you,” pur- 
sued Mr. Blount, more seriously, ‘I do hope, 
Dolly, you'll give him a chance to do his errand. 
That ’ll be no more’n fair, and the man won't be 
easy till he has freed his mind.” 

“‘What mischief are you the forerunner of 
now, James Blount?” cried Miss Dolly, facing 
about like a soldier on drill. ‘* What upon earth 
have I to do with David’s errands ?” 

‘* Well, his wife’s been dead a year or so,” said 
Mr. Blount, suggestively, shutting one eye, and 
squinting with the other down the length of his 
whip-stock, ‘* and lately he’s been asking about 
you. Youcan put that and that together to suit 
yourself.” 

‘*Fiddle-sticks!” said Miss Dolly, energetic- 


af IT sha’n’t say have him, or don’t have him— 
though there isn’t a likelier man living than Da- 
vid—but I do say, Dolly, you ought to give him 
a hearing.” And having convinced himself be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that the whip was all 
right, Mr. Blount tickled his sleepy horse with 
it, and drove away. 

‘¢Oh, my sorrows!” ejaculated Miss Dolly, 
closing the door with an afflicted countenance, 
and sitting down so quietly for once that a pho- 
tographer might have copied her then and there. 

Not that he could have done her justice, for 
her expression was too quick and varied to be 
caught by any trick of chemicals, and without it 
Miss Dolly’s physiognomy would have been rath- 
er characterless but for her prominent Roman 
nose.. This organ gave tone to her face. By 
which I would not be understood literally, as say- 
ing that she talked through it in a nasal whine. 
I mean simply that in a metaphorical sense this 
bold feature spoke loudly of energy. And Miss 
Dolly had always had abundant need of energy— 
else why the nose? 

Every two years during her childhood she had 
been tip-toed into the east bedroom to see a new 
baby, till, at her mother’s death, five little brothers 
fell to her charge to be coaxed and scolded into 
manhood. 

‘* You can’t bring up them boys,” croaked a 
dolorous aunt. ‘‘ They'll run square over you, 
Dorothy Almeda.” 

Dorothy Almeda was Miss Dolly’s baptismal 
name, but it was so manifestly too big for her that 
most of her friends would as soon have thought 
of labeling a tiny homeopathic vial with a quack- 
medicine advertisement as of calling her by it. 

‘¢ Let em run over me, so long as it doesn’t 
hurt ’em!” laughed Miss Dolly, skewering her 
flaxen hair with a goose-quill, and tying a tow 
apron over her calico long-short, preparatory to 
“bringing up” said youths. 

From that day forward she went cheerily on, 
making the best of every thing, though it must 
be confessed she often had odds and ends to work 
with, as people usually do have who are born with 
a faculty. Somehow she found time for all her 
duties excepting matrimony. If that were a duty, 
it was one she couldn't and wouldn’t attend to 
while her father and the children needed her. 
Divers young men thought this a great pity, 
among them David Wiggin. 

“Don’t be silly, David!” said Dolly, when he 


hinted as much to her, whereupon David went 
off straightway and married Olive Searle, the 
|_plainest girl in the parish. This happened thirty 
years ago, and now David was again wifeless, and 
again the current of his thoughts turned toward 
Miss Dolly, who still lived at the old homestead 
near the foot of Bryant's Falls. Her father had 
died some months before. Of the boys, James 
and Ezekiel had settled on neighboring farms, and 
the remaining three were in the West. David’s 
benevolent heart warmed with compassion as he 
remembered Dolly's lonely condition, and he felt 
that it would be exceedingly kind in him to offer 
her a home, especially as he owned as good a place 
as you'd find on the river, while the Blount cot- 
tage was fast falling to decay. He wouldn’t let 
her former refusal of him tell against her, for, 
now he looked back, he really didn’t see how she 
could have married any body at that period. 
She ought to be rewarded for the devotion she 
had shown to the family, and, for his part, he felt 
magnanimous enough to give her a second chance 
to accept him. Such was the worthy widower's 
state of mind when he asked James Blount, with 
mock humility, whether it would be of any use 
for him to try to make a bargain with Dolly. 

*<That’s more’n I can tell,” Mr. Blount had 
answered; ‘‘ Dolly’s a puzzle. You'll have to 
find out for yourself.” 

Mr. Wiggin smiled, in complacent anticipation 
of acceptance. Indeed, if it might not seem like 
a reproach to the memory of his lost Olive, I 
should say that the kind-hearted man rejoiced in 
this opportunity of making Miss Dolly’s happi- 
ness. 


Benevolence was in his face, benevolence was 
in his spirit, as he sallied forth at an early day to 
acquaint her with her good fortune. The broken 
harrow which he had strapped into the wagon to 
give the neighbors a plausible reason for his trip 
to the Falls was by no means typical of mental 
laceration in its owner. His feeling as he ap- 
proached Miss Dolly’s moss-grown cettage was 
purely one of thankfulness that it was in his pow- 
er to provide her a better home. Not that he 
was grateful to his dead wife for leaving a vacan- 
cy there. Mr. Wiggin had mourned faithfully 
for Olive a year and a day. 

Miss Dolly was out in the garden gathering 
catnip. She never used it herself, but there were 
nervous old ladies in the village who looked upon 
this herb as the substance pleasant dreams are 
made of, and Miss Dolly dried it every year, and 
often left little bundles of it when she made visits 
of consolation. She had built a chip fire under 
the tea-kettle, and then whisked off to pick an 
apronful of the pungent leaves while the water 
was boiling. ‘There she was, stooping beneath the 
eaves of a log-cabin sun-bonnet, and humming a 
lively fugue tune, when Mr. Wiggin drove up. 

““¢Come, my beloved, haste away,’” 
piped Miss Dolly, cheerily, snapping briskly at 
the stalks. 
“*Cut short the hours of thy delay; 
Fly like a youthful—’” 

‘¢¢Fly like a youthful—’” struck in a wheezy 
bass. 

The sun-bonnet tipped back like a cart body. 

**Sakes alive!” cried Miss Dolly, not in the 
words of the hymn, as Mr. Wiggin strode toward 
her on his slightly rheumatic legs. 

**T didn’t mean to put you out,” laughed he, 
shaking hands heartily, ‘‘ but it seemed kind 0’ 
nateral to take a part with you in Invitation.” 

‘*You always had a way of falling in. at the 
most unheard-of time, I remember,” retorted 
Miss Dolly, saucily, recovering herself, and go- 
ing on gathering catnip. She was fifty years old 
now, and hoped she had her wits about her. 

‘*You used to say I kept good time, only too 
much of it,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, with a sudden 
inspiration ; ‘‘but I tell you what, Dolly, time 
pee? dragged with me then as it does these 

ays!” 

“Tt is a dull season,” said Miss Dolly, with 
exasperating simplicity. ‘‘I suppose the grass- 
hoppers have eaten most of your wheat, haven’t 
they, so it ’ll hardly pay for reaping ?” 

“ Just so,” assented Mr. Wiggin, discomfited. 
He had not traveled five miles in the heat to 
discuss the state of the crops. 

‘© Walk in and sit down, won’t you?” said Miss 
Dolly, with reluctant hospitality. Her apron 
was crammed at last to its utmost capacity. She 
devoutly wished it had been larger. 

“Well, yes, I don’t care if I do,” answered 
Mr. Wiggin, after a hypocritical show of hesita- 
tion. ‘‘I had a little business further on, at the 
blacksmith's. No hurry, though, as I know of,” 
and he turned to let down the bars for Miss Dol- 
ly, who meanwhile slipped nimbly through the 
fence, catnip and all. 

“Bless my heart! I don’t see but what you're 
as spry as ever you was,” said he, admiringly, 
as he puffed along in her wake. ‘“‘ Still you must 
be getting into years, Dolly, as well as I—no 
offense, I hope—and I was wondering whether or 
no it wasn't lonesome for you living alone here; 
@ woman, so?” 

“¢Oh, I never was one of the lonesome kind,” 
responded Miss Dolly, briskly, seating her guest 
in the patchwork-cushioned rocking-chair; ‘‘and, 
for that matter, hardly a day passes without some 
of James’s folks running in.” 

‘Yes, I know; but if you was to change your 
situation, wouldn’t you enjoy life better, think ?” 

Miss Dolly fidgeted at the green paper curtains, 
and intimated that her present happiness would 
be complete if the grasshoppers would stop feed- 
ing on her garden sauce. 

“That's just it,” continued Mr. Wiggin, ea- 
gerly; ‘‘ you do seem to need a man to look out 
for your farming interests, now don’t you, Dol- 
ly ? a man that ‘ll be ready and willing to do for 
you, and make you comfortable ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Miss Dolly, dryly. ‘‘ The 
year before father died I did have Silas Potter, 





and he is the most faithful creature living; but 
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what with the extra cooking and washing I had 
to do for him, my work was about doubled, and 
when mud-time came I was glad enough to send 
him off, and hire by the day. I about made up 
my mind that men folks round the house cost 
more’n they come to.” 

‘*T guess we don’t understand one another,” 
said Mr. Wiggin, slightly disconcerted by this 
unflattering view of his sex. ‘‘ I wasn’t speaking 
of hired help, Dolly. Naterally you would get 
tried with that; it’s worryin’ to a woman. But 
if you was to have a companion, now—one that 
could give you a good home, with wood and wa- 
ter under cover—” 

** Shoo! shoo!” cried Miss Dolly, flying out 
after an inquiring chicken on the door-step. _ 

Mr. Wiggin drew his red pocket-handkerchief 
from his hat to wipe his glowing face. Certain- 
ly he hadn’t felt the heat so all through haying. 

*¢ How’s your health nowadays?” asked Miss 
Dolly, frisking back with a look of resolute un- 
consciousness. 

“Very good; remarkably good! I don’t know 
where you'll find a man, Dolly, with a tougher 
constitution than I've got.” 

“Ah!” Miss Dolly blushed like a sumac in 
October. 

‘© Yes, I'm well,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, perse- 
veringly, ‘and I’m tolerably well-to-do, with 
nothing to hinder my marrying again, provided 
I can see a woman to my mind.” 

‘*There’s the deacon’s widow,” suggested Miss 
Dolly, officiously ; ‘‘ she’s a pious, economical—” 

*¢She’s left with means enough to carry her 
through handsomely,” interrupted Mr. Wiggin, 
quickly. ‘‘Now Id rather have a wife to pro- 
vide for—one that needed ahome. In fact, Dol- 
ly, I have my eye on the little woman I want 
this minute!” 

He had both eyes on her, for that matter, and 
Miss Dolly was forced to recognize the situation, 
whether she accepted it or not. 

‘*T’ve managed to sugar my tea so far, David, 
without calling upon my neighbors,” chirruped 
she, stooping to lay straight the braided mat, 
‘and I might as well keep on. I don’t feel it a 
tax, as some folks would. But there’s Martha 
Dunning, she’s having a hard time to get along. 
Why don’t you take her, David? She'd appre- 
ciate such a nice house as yours.” 

‘Tt would seem as if most any woman might,” 
said Mr. Wiggin, in an injured tone, ‘‘all fin- 
ished off complete, painted outside and in—” 

‘*She’d be delighted with it, I am sure of it!” 
broke in Miss Dolly, with an air of conviction, as 
she darted into the kitchen to lift the boiling ket- 
tle from the crane. 

** But you don’t mean that you won’t marry 
me, Dolly ?” pleaded Mr. Wiggin, anxiously, fol- 
lowing to the door. .‘‘ I’ve been lottin’ on seein’ 
you at the head of things in my house.” 

** Martha is a grand manager,” said Miss Dol- 
ly, coolly. ‘‘ David needn’t think he can buy 
me with a set of new buildings!” added she men- 
tally, snapping down the lid of the pug-nosed tea- 
pot. ‘‘I never did have the name of being, cror- 

ing!” 

wf tell you, Dolly, I won't have Martha; I 
don’t like her turn!” cried Mr. Wiggin, testily, 
balancing himself on the threshold, yet not dar- 
ing to step over it. 

Miss Dolly gave her undivided attention to 
winging the hearth. 

“You know you was always the woman of 
my choice, Dolly,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, as ten- 
derly as he could consistently with the distance 
between them. ‘‘ And we were both young—” 

*¢ Pshaw!” snapped Miss Dolly, scorching her 
wing; ‘* that’s beyond the memory of man!” 

Mr. Wiggin’s position was becoming painful. 
He grasped a door-post in either hand, looking 
wretched enough to slay himself on the spot, 
after the fashion of Samson. Evidently he had 
not touched the right chord as yet. Miss Dolly 
was not to be won by the attractions of wealth 
and position, nor even by tender allusions to the 
past. He would appeal to her kindness of heart, 

**T used to believe you had some feelin’, 
Dolly,” said he, tremulously; ‘‘ but you don’t 
seem to have any for me. Here I am left alone 
in the world; children all paired off ’thout’s Ma- 
tilda, and she'll go before the snow flies; house 
empty—” 

‘*I suppose you can have a home with any 
one of your boys, and welcome,” put in Miss 
Dolly, faintly, still fluttering about the chimney 
like a swallow. 

‘*Yes, if worse comes to worst, I suppose I 
can,” assented Mr. Wiggin, mournfully, any 
thing but consoled by this reflection. ‘It 
would break me down terribly, though, you 
may depend, to give up my place that I set so 
much by, and crowd myself onto my children.” 

No response save the clattering of the tongs. 

‘¢ And it’s dreadful melancholy business for a 
man at my time of life to drag along without a 
partner. I'm getting to be old, Dolly.” Mr. 
Wiggin brushed his sleeve across his eyes as 
a feruled school-boy might have done. ‘‘ Yes, 
I'm getting to be old, Dolly,” he repeated, 
brokenly; ‘‘and it stands to reason that I 
haven’t many years to live; but I did hope we 
might go down hill together, Dolly, you chirkin’ 
me up with that spry way of yourn that I al- 
ways took to, and I carryin’ the heft of—” 

Here Miss Dolly gave a little sniff, nothing 
worth mentioning only for the effect it produced 
on Mr. Wiggin. Indeed, had his ears been as 
old as he pretended, he would not have suspected 
her of being affected by any thing more serious 
than a cold in the head. 

“‘Can’t you make up your mind to have me, 
Dolly ?” pleaded he, crossing the threshold in 
his hopeful eagerness. ‘‘I don’t see how I’m 
going to stand it if you can’t.” 

“Then Martha wouldn’t suit?” said Miss 
Dolly, archly, making a great pretense of wip- 
ing a cinder from her eye. ‘‘ What a shame, 
now, when she needs the property so much !” 





‘‘Hang the property! I'd mortgage the 
whole of it rather than not get you, Dolly!” 
cried Mr. Wiggin, with a vehemence that quite 
closed her mouth. 

And so at last he had Miss Dolly cornered. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


How the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street was jilted. 
—Folks too clever by half.—A Volunteer’s Suicide. 
HERE are very few circumstances under 
which one can congratulate one’s self upon 
not being a rich man, but there are undoubted- 
ly some. When a panic has seized the City I 
repair thither (in a twopenny ’bus) to contem- 
plate it with interest, and with all the serenity 
with which the visitor at Naples who has no in- 
vestment in the crops in the vicinity regards 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. When a bank 
breaks, I remember with pleasure that my bal- 
ance is but small, or that what there is is on the 
wrong side of the account, and rather enjoy the 
commercial catastrophe. Again, to hear of 
and forgeries on a gigantic scale titillates 
my fancy, since they do not affect my purse- 
strings, and I read the details in my penny 
newspaper with malicious avidity. 

An ingenious fellow-countryman of yours, 
Mr. Editor, whose real name is as yet unknown 
to fame, but was understood until lately to be 
Horton, has been absorbing my attention—I had 
almost said my sympathies—by robbing the 
Bank of England. 

A man who kills another man is a murderer ; 
a man who contrives to destroy ten thousand 
others is a hero. A fellow wha forges a check 
for £5 on a country bank is little better than a 
common thief; but one who defrauds the Bank 
of England of £100,000, and is not satisfied, but 
meditates a coup of far greater magnitude, in the 
midst of which he collapses—that genius extorts 
my admiration. The old lady in Threadneedle 
Street, as you have doubtless heard, is not easily 
taken in by any body; she requires vouchers be- 
fore you can open an account with her, and even 
then regards any bill you require to have dis- 
counted with suspicious attention. Since the 
days of Old Patch and Fauntleroy I don’t think 
she has been hoodwinked or robbed of her sav- 
ings by a single individual. But she has a con- 
nection in the fashionable world—a branch es- 
tablishment at the West End, for the conven- 
ience of her aristocratic customers — who, it 
seems, is by no means so astute. She, light- 
hearted, frivolous creature, has nothing to do 
with bills and discounting, or had not until re- 
cently, and seems to have been rather flattered 
when Mr. Horton, of New York and elsewhere 
—much concerned in the manufacture of Pull- 
man cars to run between Vienna and Paris 
during the coming Exhibition; yes, Sir—pro- 
posed to do business with her in that line. He 
was introduced by a customer of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and for a long time discounted only genu- 
ine bills; moreover, he made quite a friend of 
the manager,' and in his little notes respecting 
pecuniary ‘‘ operations,” threw in such personal 
inquiries, and statements of the condition of his 
own health, as without doubt helped to throw 
off suspicion by establishing a sort of social rela- 
tion. At last he began to present his forged 
bills. These are described as ‘‘ masterpieces 
of ingenuity.” Many of the firms on which 
they purported to be drawn use a peculiar kind 
of paper, with certain water- marks, besides 
printed matter. All these were imitated to 
perfection; and then came the forgeries of the 
signatures of the acceptors, of which there were 
sometimes half a dozen to each bill. The 
money .was obtained, and it seemed as if dur- 
ing the three months which this gentleman had, 
in commercial phrase, ‘‘to turn about in”— 
before, that is, the bills became due, when, of 
course, all must be exposed—that he might have 
realized a colossal fortune. A trivial omission, 
however, which, where all else was so admira- 
bly planned, seems inexplicable, wrecked these 
golden hopes. In two of the bills the date of 
acceptance did not appear, a clerk was sent 
across to the house on which one of them was 
drawn to have this rectified, when ‘‘ This is none 
of ours” was the reply, and the whole net-work 
fell to pieces like ‘‘ a cat’s-cradle” at that pull 
of the string. How much was absolutely clear- 
ed in the mean time is doubtful, but it is sup- 
posed to be over £100,000. And there is no- 
body so much ‘‘ wanted,” to use the language 
of the police, in all London as Mr. Frederic Al- 
bert Warren, 

Beside this gigantic effort all other attempts 
to rob the public must needs seem insignificant ; 
yet, as an instance of what presence of mind can 
effect, I will relate the following: A young lady 
was seized with a fit in Fleet Street. yesterday, 
and after being tended with much solicitude by 
an elderly lady, who appeared to be her compan- 
ion, she was placed in a cab, still insensible, to 
be taken to her own home. A _ policeman, 
however, got up behind the cab, and presently 
pounced upon the elderly lady getting out of the 
same with the watch and money of the invalid 
transferred to her own pockets. She had been 
no more the young lady’s companion than I was 
—which, upon my word, I was not—but seeing 
her opportunity, she had taken charge of the in- 
teresting case upon the spot. I asked the po- 
liceman how he had ever come to suspect this 
benevolent old lady. 

‘*Suspect? Why, it’s a regular dodge, Sir, to 
look out for persons with fits and such-like, and 
then to pretend to be their friends. I can re- 
member, in old days, a poor man falling down 
dead in that very same street. He was but a 
beggarman, and nothing, as you would suppose, 
to be got out of him; but a young fellow imme- 
diately drops on his knees beside him, and cries 
out that he was now without a friend in the 


world, and ‘How shall I ever decently bury 
you, my dear old father?’ So the tender-heart- 
ed people as had crowded round gives their pen- 
nies and their sixpences, and the young man 
thanks Heaven and them that his parent will not 
now have a pauper’s funeral, and, half drowned 
in tears, off he drives with the body in a cab. 
Where does he drive to? Why, to a surgeon’s, 
of course. And what for? Why, to sell the old 
gent for ten pounds for dissecting purposes. It 
was called ‘the dutitul-son dodge,’ and was very 
popular at the time, though it’s now gone out 
of date.” ‘Thus, you see, the Good Samaritan, 
were he to exercise his vocation in London streets, 
would expose himself to no little suspicion. It is, 
however, a satisfaction to reflect that the ingenui- 
ty of rogues is rarely of use to them in the long-run. 
They do not die ‘‘in the purple,” for all their wits, 
but usually in jail, and always in poverty. A 
wealthy farmer recently pleaded his own illegiti- 
macy, and with success, against supporting his 
own mother, who had consequently to go to the 
work-house. But this sagacious gentleman thus 
drew attention to the fact that, upon inheriting 
his uncle’s property, he had paid legacy duty as 
his nephew, and not as a stranger in blood, which 
he ought to have done, being illegitimate. The 
Treasury has, therefore, come down upon him 
for the difference between the three per cent. 
paid as nephew and the ten per cent. he ought 
to have paid, and also demands compound inter- 
est on the years from 1856, when the uncle died, 
to the present date! This is the most beautiful 
instance of ‘‘ poetic justice” which the annals of 
the law have hitherto exhibited, and for once 
every body is in love with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

You will think my ‘‘ gossip” to-day a little 
like a police report; but, after all (and strictly 
between ourselves), what is more interesting than 
a police report, except a coroner’s inquest? 
There has been one this week of a most sin- 
gular kind. Some volunteers were practicing at 
sighting their rifles, merely presenting empty 
ones at one another, and snapping the caps. 
One of them, Alfred Roberts, presently hands a 
rifle to a companion, and says, ‘‘ Aim at my 
breast.” He did so, and, to his horror, there 
was a loud report, and Roberts fell dead. 
Crumpled up in the dead man’s hand is found 
this note, the contents of which were thus itali- 
cized: ‘I am very glad you have saved me the 
trouble of shooting myself. I know you are 
anxious to become a marksman in the corps” 
(what a ghastly joker must this poor wretch 
have been!). ‘‘ Perhaps I will be of service to 
you by making a target of myself. Wishing 
success to your first shot, I remain, yours re- 
spectfully, Alfred Roberts.” Addressed to Mr. 
‘Tom Walter. 2 

The victim had smuggled in the ball-cartridge 
unobserved. R. Kemsuez, of London. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Witt the correspondent in Milwaukee who wrote 
about discolored veins in the face kindly write once 
more to the person addressed before ? 

A Freienv.—Get gray cashmere or else gray vigogne 
for a bride’s traveling dress for April. Make with po- 
lonaise and plain skirt. A suit of olive brown or résé- 


da silk, or a black silk suit, will be more serviceable 
than a poplin, because it can be worn all sammer, fall, 
and winter. Read styles of making in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. VI. 

V. H.—Directions for fern impression work are in 
Bazar No. 34, Vol. 1. 

Litttz Woman.—As your pocket is slender, get a 
black cashmere sleeveless sacque, instead of velvet, to 
wear with your black silk, as it will be comfortable far 
into the summer. Trim with yak or guipure lace and 
steel or silver or jet buttons. Read about these in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. VI. This jacket with an over-skirt 
will answer with your Russia leather red silk. 

Surmuzy W. M.—We can not answer inquiries by 
mail, whether postage is inclosed or not, nor can we 
give addresses in this column. The postage on a half- 
ounce letter from any part of the United States to 
France is ten cents. 

A Contrisutor.—Harper & Brothers publish ali of 
Charles Reade’s works, and nearly all of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s and Miss Edwards’s, including The Moonstone, 
Put Yourself in his Place, and Debenham’s Vow. They 
also publish all of George Eliot's works, all of which, 
except Middlemarch, are illustrated. They have no 
cheap edition of Longfellow’s works. A catalogue 
will be sent you on application. 

Wanverine Hrir.—What do yon call good food ? 
Kentucky cooks are too liberal of fat in their pies, 
biscuit, and gravies to benefit the complexion. Try a 
diet of coarse flour bread, cracked wheat, broiled 
meats, and vegetables for six weeks, with a daily soap 
and water bath, using the carbolic lotion, and see 
how many pimples are left on your face. 

L. M. H.—You can tie a silk thread round the neck 
of the mole, tightening it every day till the mole comes 
off. We think, however, that you would do well to 
consult a physician, as there is always some danger in 
tampering with things of this sort. 

A Constant Reaper.—We can not repeat directions 
in this column. 

Two Litre Green Giris.—Tight braiding injures 
the hair, but a firm braid keeps every hair in place, 
prevents its breaking, and so helps to secure a good 
suit of hair. The “‘Ugly Girl” papers, past and fu- 
ture, will give directions for improving the hair and 
complexion. Exercise and warm bathing are the best 
cure for nervousness. To improve the memory write 
what you wish to remember two or three times, con- 
sulting the original as little as you can each time after 
the first. To remember errands, write them down to 
fix them in the mind, then destroy the memoranda and 
depend on the memory. To remove corns, shield them 
with a bit of leather having a hole cut in the centre 
the size of the corn, and touch the latter with turpen- 
tine or a strong mixture of glycerine and carbolic acid. 

Camititz.—A bran poultice protects and moistens 
the skin, allowing the old cuticle to dissolve while 
the new one forms tender and delicate. 

Emma P.—There are fourteen “ Ugly Girl” papers in 
as many numbers of the Bazar, which cost ten cents 
a copy, and one cent each for postage.—Mask is the 
same as moth or morphew. The cosmetic gloves are 
made at home by pouring melted cold cream into an 
old pair of kid gloves. 

May Wyous.—To prevent your hair from falling 
out, bathe the head daily in warm water with harts- 
horn in it, one tea-spoonful of strong spirits of the 
latter in a pint of water. 

C. L., Brooxtyn.—Frank and others will receive an- 
swers to their questions in one of the “Ugly Girl” 
papers of an early date. 

A Sunsoriser.—Get gray vigogne for a spring trav- 
eling suit.—We prefer not to give recipe for bleaching 
the hair, as it is a dangerous and useless thing to do. 
Charcoal in finest powder will whiten the teeth. Eat 
much coarse wheat flour, which supplies the substance 








for sound white teeth. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR REMOVING SPOTS. 


\ N* give below a table of the mode of treating the principal kinds of stains and clothing, copied 
from Rigter’s Manual of Domestic Economy. 





Nature OF THE 


Spots on Strains. On Warrs Goons. 


Corron 


On CoLorep 


On CoLorrD 


Wooten Goons. Ow 811K Goons, 


Goops. 





Mechanically at- 
tached particles 


Beating, brushing, and allowing water to fall from an elevation upon the wrong 


side of the goods. 








Mucilage, mucus, 
sugar, jelly ..... 


Washing 


out with 


lukewarm 


water. 





Washing out with 
soap or lye. 





Washing out with 
lukewarm soap 
and water. 





Washing out with 
lukewarm water 
and soap or spir- 
its of hartshorn. 


Benzine, ether, spir- 
its of hartshorn, 
magnesia, chalk, 
clay, yolk of eggs. 





Oil of turpentine, alcohol, benzine, and then soap. 


Benzine, ether, and 
soap, very careful- 
ly and in a very 
weak solution. 





Stearine.......... 


Strong, 


pure 


alcohol. 





red wine, fruits, 


Vegetable colors, { 
red ink......... 


Sulphurous vapor 
or hot chiatns 
water. 


Washing out with lukewarm water and 
soap, or spirits of hartshorn. 


As with the preced- 
ing articles, but 
very cautiously. 





Alizarine inks.... { 


Tartaric acid —the 
older the spot the 
more concentrated. 


If the color permits, dilute tartaric acid. 
| 


As before, but with 
great precaution. 





Blood and _ 
nous spots ..... 


Simply 


washing out 


with lukewarm 


water. 





Rust, and spots of ( 
ink made of =| 


Hot oxalic acid, di- 
lute hydrochloric 
acid, and then tin 
filings. 


In genuine colored 
goods, eitric acid 
to be tried. 


Citric acid to be 
tried; or, in non- 
colored woolen 
goods, dilute chlo- 
ric acid. 


Nothing can be 
done without in- 
creasing the evil. 








Lime, lye, and al- 
kalies in general 


Simply washing. 





Much-diluted — acid, drop for drop upon the moistened spot, 
to 


spread around by the fin 


ger. 





Acids, vinegar, f 
sour wine, must, < 
acid fruits, etc.. L 


Simply washing; in 
the case of fruit. 
also with hot chlo- 
rine water. 


s 


Accordin; 


to the delicacy of the material and the color, more 


or less diluted spirits of hartshorn, to be spread around on the 
spot moistened, drop for drop, with the tip of the finger. 





Tannin substances, f 
fruit or green 
nutshells, ~t 
GB vavcacesexaten 


Bleaching lye, hot 
chlorine water, 
concentrated tar- 
taric acid. 


Chlorine water, diluted according to the delicacy and color of 
the material, applied with a rag, and drop for drop on the. 
spot moistened, alternately applied and then rinsed off. 





Tar, wagon grease, 
as also fat, res- 
in, carbonaceous 
particles, and 
wood vinegar... 


Soap, with oil of 
tu tine, varied 
with the action of 
falling water. 


Hog’s lard to be rubbed on, then ores 
and allowed to remain quietly, then 
washed alternately with water and oil 


of turpentine. 


As in the preceding, 
but more careful- 
ly, and instead of 
turpentine, ben- 
zine and a contin- 
ued current of 
water falling from 
a height, and only 
upon the reversed 
side of the spot. 





Superficial loss of ( 
substance by 
scorching ...... 





™~ — Som h- 
y with a p: ip- 
ped in hot chlo- 





rine water. 





Whenever possible, coloring over, or 
g up the nap. 


_— can be 
one. 
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Visiting Cos- eo. 




















° trims the revers. The remainder of the trimming consists of the bonnet as shown 

t ad bows and ends of black faille, a steel buckle, and a spray of by the illustration. 

ume. a : Amar 

See illustration on flowers with maroon foliage. Black faille strings. 1 Fig. 10. — Gray 
page 236, = Fig. 9.—Hortense Bonnet. This bonnet is of black silk Neapouitan Cor- 
Tis visiting cos- 1 gauze; the revers is covered with brown silk. Feathers and TAGE Bonner. This 
tume of light Ophe- ~ 4 faille ribbon in two shades of brown and a feather aigrette trim bonnet is covered on 
lis brown silk is the outer edge with 
trimmed with mor- a puff of pale pink 
doré (golden brown) silk gauze. Bows 
velvet and white yak and strings of pink 
lace. Its new feat- faille. The trim- 


ure is the diagonal 
bands of velvet on 
the skirt. A pleat- 
ed circular flounce 
of silk widening on 
the train is also a 
stylish caprice at 
present. The head- 
ing is a marquise 
puff of silk and yak 
lace. The vest-po- 
lonaise is caught up 
behind in a panier 
puff, and has vest, 22 
revers, cuffs, and 
bows of mordore 
velvet; lace and a 
puff for border. 
Mordoré velvet bon- 
net, with blue os- 
trich plume; strings 
and streamers of 
black lace. Puff- § 
ed under - sleeves. 
Pale cream-colored 
gloves. 


Reception Costume. 
See illustration on page 236. 

ReEcEpPTION costume of 
sage green silk. This dress 
shows the old-fashioned 
chatelaine corsage now re- 
vived in Paris, and the 
slashed Spanish sleeves with 
cavalier cuff and lace frill. 
The plain skirt trains slight- 
ly, and is almost concealed 
by the over-skirt. The front 
of the over-skirt is gathered 
into side revers, and bor- 
dered with side pleating. A 
bias band and fringe edge 
the back breadths, Chate- 
laine sashes very narrow and 
fringed hang down on the 
front seams, and rosettes 
are in the middle of the 
front and on the revers, 
Swinging cords trim the 
bodice front. The large 
empress collar is of point 
lace. Round hat of Leg- 
horn, with sage green bows, 
pink roses, and a lace 
streamer. 


Ladies’ Spring 
Hats and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-10. 

Fig. 1.—Rasacas Har. 
This hat is made. of black 
lace. The rim with double 
revers is covered with light 
blue faille. On the crown of 
the hat are set loops and ends 
of gros grain ribbon and a 
scarf of black tulle edged 
withlace. On the right side 

is a feather aigrette. 

Fig. 2.—Rousens Hat. This hat of black silk gauze has a 
broad rim turned up at one side and bound with light blue faille. 
The trimming consists of black lace, blue faille ribbon, black 
feathers tipped with blue, and a bunch of pink flowers with gray- 
ish-green foliage. Black silk tulle scarf. : 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5.—Spaniso Gypsy Har. This hat, of: which 
Fig. 5 gives the frame, is made of black Brussels net, and bound 
on the edge with light blue faille. The revers is covered with 
dark olive green faille. Wide faille ribbon of the same color sur- 
rounds the crown of the hat. In the middle of the back,-under- 

neath the rim, is set two 
scarfs of olive green faille, 
which are looped as shown 
by the. illustra- 
tions, and above 
the rim, is. a 
bunch .of . bows 
of light. blue and 
olive faille.. The 
trimming con- 
sists of a blue Z 
and olive feath- 
er and a bunch 
of roses of dif- 
ferent colors. 
Strings of olive 
green faille. 

Figs. 6,7, and ZN 
8. — JOSEPHINE 
Bonnet. Fig. 8 
shows the frame 
of this bonnet. 
The high three- 
SS cornered revers 

\ at both sides is 

SS covered with 
‘ black lace. The 
N ; ‘S front of the bon- 
\ \ WS net is trimmed 
with three folds 
< of black faille, 
A which are edged 
on both sides 
with a double 
piping of faille 
and velvet; a 
similar fold also 


Fig. 4.—SpanisHh Gyrsy Hat.—Back. 
(See Figs. 3 and 5.] 
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Fig. 9.—Hortense Bonner. 


Fig. 8.—FRAME FOR 
JOSEPHINE BONNET, 
Fics. 6 AnD 7, 
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Fig. 3.—Spanisu Gypsy Har. 


Front.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 
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Fig. 5.—FRaME FOR 
SpanisH Gypsy Hat, 
Fies. 3 anp 4. 


ming consists of a 
bunch of black lace 
and pink flowers 
with grayish-green 
foliage. Veil of 
black silk tulle and 
lace. 
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AN ECCENTRIC 
SURGEON. 


HE most famous 

surgeon in Ed- 
inburgh toward the 
close of last century 
was certainly Mr. 
Alexander Wood, 
member of the In- 
corporation of Chi- 
rurgeons, or what is 
now called the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
In those good old 
times his contempo- 
raries, and the mob 
who worshiped him, knew 
him by no other name than 
Lang Sandy Wood (or 
“Wud,” as it was pro- 
nounced). It was not only 
his supreme skill, but his 
kindliness of heart and his 
eccentricity, that won the 
popular favor. The latter 
peculiarity is one which has 
caused his name to even now 
be traditionally remembered 
in Edinburgh. All his life 
long this peculiarity distin- 
guished him. When pro- 
posing to his future wife’s 
father for his daughter, 
the old gentleman coolly 
said, ‘‘ Weel, Sandy, lad, 
I’ve naething again’ ye, but 
what have ye to support a 
wife on?” Truly a most 
pertinent question, consid- 
ering that in those days his 
income was of the most lim- 
ited description. Sandy’s 
reply was to pull a case of 
lancets out of his pocket 
with the remark, ‘‘ These!” 
It was nothing uncommon 
for him, while about to per- 
: form an operation, to pull a 
; SS Ba pistol out of his pocket and 
Y e threaten to shoot the serv- 

: ants through the head if 
they attempted to make the 
least noise. This precau- 
tion was more necessary 
than now, when we remem- 
ber that this was before the 
days of chloroform. Hehad 


. the most eccentric ways of 
Fig. 6.—JosEPHinE Bonnet.—Back. M 





; curing people. One of his 
[See Figs. 7 and 8.] patients, the Honorable 
Mrs. ; took it into her 


head that she was a hen, and that her mission in life was to hatch 
eggs. So firmly did this delusion take possession of her mind, that 
by-and-by she found it impossible to rise off her seat, lest the eggs 
should get cold. Sandy encouraged her mania, and requested that 
he might have the pleasure of taking a ‘‘ dish of tea” with her that 
evening, and that she would have the very best china on the table. 
She cordially agreed to this, and when her guest arrived in the even- 
ing he found the tea-tray covered with some very valuable crockery, 
which did not belie its name, for it had really been imported from 
China by a relative of the 
lady, an East India nabob. 
The surgeon made a few re- 
marks about the closeness 
of the room, ask- 
ed permission to 
raise the win- 
dow, and then 
watching an op- 
portunity when 
the hostess’s eye 
was on him, he 
seized the tray- 
2 ful of fragile 
2 ware and feigned 
to throw them 
out of the win- 
dow. The lady 







screamed, and 
forgetful in her 
fright of her 


supposed inabil- {.. 
ity to rise, she 
rushed from her 
seat to arrest the 
arm of the Van- - 
dal. The task = 
was not a hard 
one, for the ec- = 
centric old sur- 
geon laughed as 
he replaced the ; 
tray on the ta- 
ble, and escort- 
ed his patient to 
her seat. The 
spell had been 
broken. and noth- 


Fig. 10.—Gray NEApoLitan CotraGe Bonnet. 
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ing more was ever heard of the egg-hatching 


mania. - 

Another lady patient of his had a tumor in her 
throat, which threatened her death if it did not 
burst. She entirely lost her voice, and all his 
efforts to reach the seat of the malady were un- 
availing. As a last resort, he quietly placed the 
poker in the fire, and after in vain attempting to 
get his patient to scream, so as to burst the tu- 
mor, he asked her to open her mouth, and then, 
seizing the now red-hot poker, he made a rush 
with it at her throat. e result was a yell of 
terror from the thoroughly frightened patient, 
which effected what he had long desired—the 
breaking of the tumor, and her recovery. 





‘*Marriep in Mask,” a new story by Mans- 
FIELD Tracy WALWortH, Author of ‘*‘ Beverly,” 
**Delaplaine,” ‘‘ Hotspur,” etc., has just been 
commenced in the New York Weekly.—[Com.] 





Take your Dyeine anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila.—[Com.] 





PEARLS. 

Turrz is no greater delusion in its way than the 
notion that the Romans or any other manufacturers 
have really succeeded in imitating the exquisite polish 
and soft iridescent lustre of a truly fine pearl. The 
“Pearl of great price” which was selected eighteen 
centuries ago as the type of the inimitable in beauty 
and worth, still remains inimitable. Is the pearl a dis- 
ease of the oyster? The poets, who have traded on 
this idea extensively, would probably murder us if we 
threw doubt upon it. Or is it, as is now supposed by 
the naturalists, the pearl oyster’s way of ridding him- 
self of some intruding bore by overlaying the bore 
with a deposit of organic matter and carbonate of 
lime? The reader who will go with us into the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Stanz & Maxcvs, 22 John St. (up 
stairs), and inspect with us there the wonderful soft- 
ness, smoothness, polish of the truly “pearly pearls” 
which they have brought together, will lose, we fear, 
his scientific interest about the formation of the pearl 
in his sesthetic admiration of the pearl as formed. He 
will be in good company. The pearl has held the high- 
est place among ornaments in the estimation of man- 
kind for untold ages. Job and Cleopatra, Solomon 
and Pliny agreed in their appreciation of its worth and 
beauty. It was a poetic fancy of Pliny that pearls 
were simply dew-drops which the oyster had swal- 
lowed. How the oyster got at the dew-drops the Ro- 
man naturalist does not seem to have troubled himself 
to guess. The Roman ladies were so fond of them 
that under the Empire fine pearls were bought at 
prices which fairly stagger modern belief. It was 
these Roman ladies who invented the “solitaire” ear- 
drops, of which our own dames and damsels are so 
fond. They wore them of pearls, not of diamonds, but 
called them by the same name, “ Unio.”—[Com.] 





Tue Way to Save Monzy ann Heattu.—The hot 
weather of summer is a sore trial to the wives and 
mothers who have a ~_g | to sew for and no sewing- 
machine to do it with. ere is no excuse, however, 
for os however poor, remaining long without 
&@ sewing-machine, when the Improved Wilson is for 
sale so cheap, and on such easy terms. Let it be clearly 
understood that the Wilson is in every respect a first- 
class machine, but being made by a company not in 
the great “ Ring,” it is sold at a fair price, which every 
one who needs a machine can afford to pay. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 








Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in addition to the facilities of ordin: 
— ce in the treatment of ladies and gentlemen suf- 

ering from various chronic diseases, combines, also, 
the Turkish Bath, Electro Thermal Bath, Sulphur Air 
Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish Movement Cure, Vacuum 
Treatment, Health Lift, Oxygen, ———, Hydro- 
pathy, Inhalation, Mineral Springs. . Dr. T. L. Cuy- 
Lex says: “I know of no institution which I can so cor- 
Cially commend to those who are suffering from the 
various ills that American womanhood is heir to.” 
Bishop J.T. Peox writes: “Every appliance for the 
treatment of disease which skill can Geant or money 
can furnish is at the disposal of their patients.” Send 
Sor a circular.—[Com.]} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR 


MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, & Tan, 












USE 
® PERRY’S 
) MOTH & FRECKLE 
LOTION. 


It is reliable and harmless. 


Depot, 49 Bond 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








ia Sold by Druggists every- 
. where. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: ast Sets, &c., &c. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


‘Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ash d 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


To get full particulars, write as follows: 


Howard & Co., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me your Descriptive Price- 
List of Waltham Watches as per adver- 
tisement in Harper's Bazar. 
(Sign name and address in full.) 
This we will send by return mail, and from it you 
will obtain full information in regard to all the Watch- 
es, with prices of each; it also describes our plan of 
sending Watches by Express to any place, with bill to 


collect on delivery, with privilege to examine the Watch 
before paying the bill. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker.: 


Pat. J -. Awarded first premi t 
the Am Institute to Md Ineteoets 





ore 
fect button-ho! 
with it than 


ing machine, and 
will last lifetime. 
Doe 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 


with 


_ b Sole ‘‘— 77 a 

irregular yatton-holes. ey give 

universal — oe a — = them ong Shot 
they wort! i i le ver eleven - 
sand sold 4 the fest week, of their introduction. 


WEBSTER M'F'G CO., 
Please state in what paper you saw 


ANDREWS’S 
DRESSMAKER’S GAUGE, 


For cutting flounces and Trimmings of all kinds from 
one to eighteen inches wide. An article long needed. 
Those that are using them would not be without 
them. Sent to an dress, C.O. D., for $3. 
. BR. ANDREWS, 
134 Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rx and Great Jonrs Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Reta 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Priogs. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 








quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do do. 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Lon; —_ Curis, natural Curly— 

inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C.O. D. by express, charges prepaid, 
on ny: t of color and money in registered letters or 

S er. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor, 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


GRENADINES, 


GRENADINES. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 
200 PIECES 2 YARDS WIDE, $1 25, $1 35, $1 50, 
$1 75, $2 00, and $2 50. 


BLACK SILKS, 


$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $250, $2 75, $3; good bar- 
gains) CANNELE-STRIPE SILKS, $1 25, worth $1 75. 


ALPACAS, ALPACAS, 


40c. and 50c.; worth 50c. and 65c. 


JACKSON?’S, 


Cor. BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 











Price $200. Sent C.O Address, giving name of 





0 
carry them, look just as as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 
No lady will be withont it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
.F. OWN & Co., Boston, 





0. D. 
hine, JOHN H. WILLSON, 91 Liberty St. N. Y. 


ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 
certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. By mail or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANUFAC- 
REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN. 
PLAIN & FANCY SILK & LISLE THREAD HOSE. 
HALF AND X SOCKS IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, 


AND iN. 
OPERA HOSE in SILK AND LISLE THREAD. 
ae IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, AND 





GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, 
In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE, 
GOSSAMER, & SCARLET CASHMERE, &., &. 
HOSIERY. 
PLAIN and FANCY HALF HOSE in SILK, LISLE 
THREAD, and COTTON. 
ALSO, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
“CHOSSON’S” KID, and GANT de SUEDE GLOVES. 
All colors, in 2, 8, and 4 Buttons. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Misses and Children’s Pique Suits and Dresses. 
Do. do, Cloth Sacques & Walking-Coats. 
Do. do. Sailor Suits, &., &c. 
INFANT'S GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION. 
A large assortment of 
LADIES’ FRENCH AND THEIR OWN WELL- 
KNOWN MANUFACTURED 
UNDERCLOTHING. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX a specialty. 
MORNING WRAPPERS of every description. 
A full line of IMPORTED CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS, 
BUSTLES, &c., &c. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
100 PIECES BRIGHT GRISAILLE SILKS, 
in designs not hitherto shown, at $1 per yard. 
Also, a fresh importation of the 
LEADING NOVELTIES in FANCY SILKS. 
The latest new colorings in DRESS SILKS will 
be offered, commencing at $2 per yard. 
Vigogne Beize and a variety of novel textures in 
DRESS GOODS, JUST RECEIVED, 
will be exhibited at exceedingly low prices, and in an 
immense variety of styles. 
They -vill make their first display of 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 
both plain and rich satin-striped, somz VERY ELEGANT, 
together with all d ble fabrics for 
MOURNING ATTIRE. 

BLACK ALPACAS of unusual good value, in every 
grade, from 35c. per yard. 
RIBBONS. 

They will offer 100 cartons of el t_and cost] 

: SUL RE 





lain, colored, and fancy PARIS ALITY 
ONS, at 25c., 30c., 45c. per yard, a large portion of 
which are cheap at $1. 

PALMETTO HATS, with the newest shapes in 
imported straw and fine chip, will be exhibited in the 
RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 

Tenth Street section. 
An elegant assortment of Paris and New York made 


HATS, 
BONNETS, 
FEATHERS, 
FLOWERS, &c. 
100 pozEN 


TWILL SILK NECK-TIES, 
In fresh and new colors, at 45c. each, with a large line 
of Sash Ribbons, at 75c., value $1 25. 
Extraordinary bargains. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $250. 


6 Muslin Chemises...... e 
6 Linen ea Siete Perri) os oi eee 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) ...........ccccscesces 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... 

6 “ Linen me) Leéhncesees 

8 Plain Cotton Skirts.... 
3 Tucked “ =a 


8 “oe “ “ 








++-@ $2 25...$13 50 
28 50 












DUG OR  .iccccsccccces ddacussiieesiie -. 650 
83 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 450... 1350 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 5 75... 17 25 
8Embrad “ Ss “« ~@ 900... 27 00 
2 Embroidered Flannel Skirts....@ 700... 1400 
8 Corset Covers........c00..000. @ 500... 15 00 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 475... 950 
1 “ oO ne 750 
1 Robe de Chambre......... isieisioje Sonielelsieising 17 00 

$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
— for $150, and “‘B,” for $200, sent_by mail if 


des’ 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
aati Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


SHOPPING 


Of every —o for Ladies angs if executed b: 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MAS MICHEL, formerly with Mari 
Ga ovurpgauv, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pouggau & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 















1873, 


NOTICE. = 1873, 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 








BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





‘  $§ILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
= a Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
tates. 


gar~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 


New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


ss “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossFeLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons : 

1st. That each _—. is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. . 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. : 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, oe & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 





St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 82T Broadway. 


and University 

















max MACHINE ERG 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 

~~ can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 

Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 

dered ——_ any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
—. Address 

ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
439 Tummy Avenvr, New York. 


Trae Ces 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Chil Agents wanted 











ild can run it. 
im every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hink.ey Knitting Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 _ 00. 

Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on os 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., New York. 








. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERGARMENTS, 


MADE IN SUPERIOR STYLE, OF THE BEST STANDARD MUSLINS, TRIMMED WITH 
FAST-EDGE EMBROIDERY, SEWED ON LOCK-STITCH MACHINES, 
AT PRICES THAT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


LADIES’ CHEMISES, 

Corded band, front, and sleeves, at 78c. 

Trimmed with ruffle on band, front, and sleeves, at 95c. 

Corded band, front, and sleeves, trimmed with ruffle 
_or tape, at $1 05. 

Six-row cording on band, front, and sleeves, at $1 25. 

Medallion bosom of French tucking, with crochet 
edge, at $1 45. 

Tucked front and back, corded band, front, and 
sleeves, at $1 50. 

Bosom of alternate puffing and embroidery, band, 
front, and sleeves trimmed with ruffle, at $1 50. 

Pointed bosom of bias tucking, needlework front, 
band and sleeves trimmed with embroidery, at $1 70. 

Tucked front and back, band, front, and sleeves 
trimmed with embroidery, at $1 75. 

Bosom of six clusters of narrow tucks, embroidered 
front, band, and sleeves, at $1 92. 

Bosom “en pointe” of alternate bias tucking and em- 
broidery, band, front, and sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery, at $1 95. 

Sacque Chemise, bosom “en pointe” of bias tuckin: 
and needlework insertion, band and sleeves trimm: 
with embroidery, at ¢2 00. 

Bosom in double points of alternate tucking and em- 
broidery, needlework edge on band and sleeves, at 


Yoke Chemise, bosom ‘‘en pointe” of alternate needle- 
work, straight and bias tucking, band, front, and 
sleeves trimmed with embroidery, at $2 75. 

Pointed bosom of alternate lace and cambric puffing, 
— and sleeves trimmed with Valenciennes, 
a 


i Chemise, corded band, front, and sleeves, at 


iT Chemise, embroidered band, front, and sleeves, 

Linen Chemise, pointed bosom, broad band of needle- 
a ans the front, embroidered band and sleeves, 

&@y~ Send measure of band and sleeves. 
LADIES’ DRAWERS, 

Six tucks, with tape edging or ruffle, at 60c. 

Six tucks, wide hem, needlework edge, at Sic. 

‘Two clusters of five tucks each, broad hem, at 90c. 

Eleven fine tucks, with ruffle, at ¢1 00. 

bh. “earn of five tucks each, needlework edge, at 


= ~. of tucks, needlework insertion and edge, 
al 


Two clusters of tucks, wide insertion of bias tucking, 
needlework 2dge, at $1 40. 

Four fine tucks, » two-inch wide insertion of eight al- 
ternate clusters of tucks, needlework edge, at $1 50. 

Turkish Drawers, four tucks, needlework insertion, 
three tucks on the band, needlework edge, at $1 70. 

Half-Turkish Drawers, tucking and embroidery insert- 
ed in points, corded band, needlework edge, at $1 95. 

Three tucks, a 23¢-inch wide insertion of alternate 
‘tucks and arte: needlework edge, at ¢2 00. 

Linen Drawers, six tucks and hem, at $2 00. 

Linen Drawers, six tucks, needlework edge, at $2 65. 
ear Send length and size of band. 
LADIES? SKIRTS, 

Ten tucks and broad hem, at $1 00. 

Ten tucks and broad ruffle, at $1 20. 

Two clusters of five tucks each, with ruffle, at $1 25. 

— rior of four, five, and six tucks each, with 
em, & , 

Fonr tucks, broad six-inch plaiting, at $1 75. 

= re with cambric flounce seven inches wide, at 








my , ae 
W 1 in| 
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ih 
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REAL LACES 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Ten tucks, two seven-inch cambric flounces, at $2 25. 

Three alternate clusters of four, five, and six tucks 
each, with alternate cambric ruffles, at $2 50. 

Three clusters of three, four, and five tucks each, broad 
needlework edge, at $3 00. 

Two clusters of three tucks each, two rows of em- 
_broidery, at $3 90. 

Six wide tucks, a four-inch wide insertion of bias tuck- 
ing, needlework edge, at $4 00. 

Richer styles, at $4 25, $5 00, $5 50, $6 00, and $7 00. 

Train Skirts at $2 20, $4 00, $7 00, $12 00, and $15 00. 

be at 80c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 70, $1 90, $2 00, and 


§# Send length and size of band. 
LONG NIGHT DRESSES. 
Double yoke, front and back, trimmed with lace or ruf- 
fles, at $1 25. 
Tucked yoke, back and front, at €1 38. 
Tucked and ruffled full length, neat collar, at $1 75. 
ee yoke, trimmed with ruffle, superior finish, at 








Tucked yoke, collar and sleeves, needlework front, 
trimmed with cluny lace, at $2 00. 


GOODS SHIPPED TO ANY 


EVERY C.0.D. PACKAGE SUBJECT 10 





FINE 
MILLINERY 
GOODS. 


Heavily tucked yoke and collar, with needlework edge, 
at $2 85. 


Heavily tucked yoke, back and front, broad embroider- 
ed band down the front, trimmed with needlework, 


at $3 50. 

Yoke, collar, and sleeves trimmed deep with alternate 
ce ot tucks, cambric puffing, and needlework, 
at $4 15. 

Yoke of alternate clustered tucks and embroidery. 
tucked and embroidered collar and sleeves, trimm 
with needlework, at $4 25. 

Richer styles, at $4 50, $5 00, $5 50, $5 75, and $7 00. 

Linen Night-Dress four clusters of tucks and needle- 
work insertion down the front, embroidered collar 
and sleeves, at $7 50. 

gz Send measure of neck, shoulders, and bust, and 

the length. 
CORSET COVERS, 
At T5c., 85c., $1 25, $1 67, $2 25, and $3 60. 
TOILET SACQUES, 

At $1 00, $1 50, $2 25, $2 40, $2 50, $2 75, $3 25, $4 95, 

and $5 25. : 


PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


EXAMINATION BEFORE ACCEPTANCE. 


All Orders Filled Promptly and Faithfully. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPRING PRICE-LIST. 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 





. Sproran Arrention given to Bridal Trousseaux. 

Bridal Setts of three, four, and five pieces, at $6 95, 
$7 65, $9 65, $10 80, $11 50, $12 50, $14 00, $18 00, 
$28 00, and $40 00. 

OUR INFANTS? DEPARTMENT 
is the most complete in the country. Our styles are 
the choicest, our prices are the cheapest. 
INFANTS’ LINEN SHIRTS, 
At 40c., 45c., T5c., $1 25, $1 50, $2 10, and $2 25. 
Fine Flannel Barrow Coats, well made, at $1 50. 
ELEGANT VARIETY 

Of fine Flannel and Merino Shawls, Flannel Skirts, 
Merino Sacques, Infants’ Slips, Robes, Day Dresses, 
Muslin Skirts, Infants’ Waists, Bibs, Lace Caps, Mar- 
seilles Cloaks and Dresses, Baby-Baskets, &c. 

&@~ Minute descriptions of the above articles will be 
found in our Spring Price-List, which will be sent 
free on application. 

LADIES’ SUITS, 
Grass Linen Suit, trimmed with ruffle and flounce, at 
2 50. 


Better qualities at $3 50, $4 00, $5 00, $6 25, $7 00, $8 00, 
$9 00, and upward. 

Real Linen Suit, richly trimmed, at $10 00, $12 00, $16 50 
$21 00, up to $40 00. 

White Lawn and Swiss Suits, trimmed with wide ruf- 
fling and flounce, at $2 75, $3 75, $4 75, $5 50, $6 00, 
$7 50, $8 00 and $10 00. 

Black Alpaca Suits, ranging from $5 00 to $50 00. 

Children’s Suits, neatly trimmed, from T5c. to $3 00. 

We have a vast variety of styles in our Suit Depart- 
pos and will fill all orders with fidelity and dis- 
patch. 

t2a- Send measure of bust and waist, width of shoul- 

ders, length of back, skirt, and sleeves, 
LADIES? WRAPPERS. 
1, Cut Sacque or “Gabrielle,” collar, pockets, and 
sleeves trimmed with ruffling, at $1 50. 
2. Bias Flounce, cut ‘ Gabrielle,” ruffle full length, at 


$1 65. 
8. Bias band down front and around skirt, at $1 85. 
4. Tight-fitting “Gabrielle,” bias band, at $2 25. 
These Wrappers are all made of fine Merrimac Shirt- 
ing, warranted fast colors, and are exceedingly well 
made. 
6" Send measure of front, back, and sleeves, 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
Ladies’ Lawn and Delaine Wrappers, Ladies’ Cashmere 
Cloaks and Sacques, Lace Shawls and Sacques, and 
Parasols. 
CORSETS AND PANIERS. 
A vast assortment at reasonable rates. 
OUR MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 
is replete with a rich assortment of Ribbons, Flowers, 
Laces, Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats. We can fur- 
nish Trimmed Hats at half the regular prices. De- 
scribe the style you wish, and we will try to please 
you. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Over 100,000 yards, warranted fast edge, at 8c., 10c., 12c., 
15c., 16c., 18¢., up to $1 50. 
¢@~ Send for samples. 
REAL LACES, 
of our own importation. 


LARGE VARIETY 
of Dress Trimmings, made-up Lace Goods, Kid Gloves, 
; or ~~ Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Jewelry, 
Coy 





If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES | 
ever’ imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 
Tar WItp Fiowenrs or Inpta, 
Butrekr.y Orouis, 
Mzapvow QUEEN, 
HawtTnoen Broom, 
Maruiora, 
Crown Bovgvet, 
and 25 others. 

Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-class Druggists. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 

Sole Ag’ts for U. S. and Canadas. 


A BRAVE BOOK, 
“WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY). 

The ony work of the kind ever written sy A WOMAN; 
is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty and 
eminent PRAOTIOALNESS Will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
ed, it is written in such BRavr, PURE Style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents never have 
had such an opportunity to make money and do good. 
Terms and sample sheets mailed free on immediate ap- 


plication. J.M.STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 











Write for Large ‘Mlustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 






; "PITTSBURGH, PA, 

Double, Single,Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Gung, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAT, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
Wy, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
ouis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. ‘ 


e . 
Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. -Cal., ov send stamp for evidence. 
















BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern: we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post. a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, Le aca ns the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children, The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere no price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
$2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
= CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
7 and clasp—4 by 244 inches—Book style—contains 
= $112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
i «Sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY CoO., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














A GREAT OFFER = APRIL!! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 B’way, N.Y. 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s. 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR OasH, during THIS 
MONTH. New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash. THE WATERS CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
= forcash. Monthly installments received, ——- 
mone tothree years. Illustrated Catalogues mail 







You ask WHY we can sell First 
4, Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

. We answer—lItcosts less than $300 
Piano sold 






7 e e ‘ 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 
this notice. 


U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 





SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 










**The Best are the Cheapest.”” é 238 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 3 4 5 
Eas 

: re > 

- Bt 

: “es 

Family Size, - - $1.50 S33 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 S58 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft.7 2S 


HENRY SEYMOTR & CO.. 29 Rose St, New Yor! 


SILENT FORTUNE TELLER. 


“The Bewitched Cross” is silent and dumb, yet by 
motion it answers questions. Tells present, past, and 
future events faithfully. Full of fun, mystery, and 
amazement. Sent by mail on receipt of 50cents. Ad- 
dress W. T. MICHELL, Box 3001, P.O., N. Y. City. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


§r 











“ Sf - 
Nas Send Stamp for Designs. 

WEI RD AND WONDERFUL “ APPARITION 

RINGS.” The greatest o tical puzzle 

and delusion ever produced lutely inexplicable. 





uzzle EVERY BOopy. 38 silvered rings scien- 
tifically combined. The greatest “‘WonpER oF THE 
Woxr.p.” Sent free, boxed, and full directions, prepaid, 
for 30 cents. Can be had only from Hunter & Co., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 











and agents are selling it with 
One of our agents takin; 
and others are doing 
It is new and ori 


104 orders in 1 day, 
equally as well. 






money. Samples ot Casket 
<9 be sent post paid for $1.25. 

catalogue. Sent Free post paid. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
A LADY OF REFINEMENT and ABILITY, about 

to proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 
pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 
glad to undertake the charge of other three young 
ladies with a similar object, to whom she would afford 
the watchful care of a mother. Unexceptionable 
references. Apply by letter to 

A. G. C., P. O. Box 959, N. Y¥. City. 














MALE OR FEMALE, 















Re ded by physiciansand mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
proof. 4 sizes—1l smallest, 4 larger Sample: 
mailed, on receaprct Gi, by Eureka Diaper Co., 
a Bawa: N.Y. bo also,by Lippy 5 foe 
ag H. G. Nor an 8 ‘ancy an 
Goods Stores, As for EU RER A, Ygee prtoe 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. no other. Agents wanted. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
L Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenoren, Brattleboro, Vt. 





5 t 0 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 


else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
GA! A 25 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








12 BEA UTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts., by C. S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 


. 








Harprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazing, Harper’s Weekty, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Cantda must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 centa for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvrrtistna tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Apri 12, 1873. 








FACETIZ. 
An en Scotch- 
man left last week for 


the 
am and then to charge 
for exhibiting them. 


——~——_ 
We owe this excellent 

——e to a clever 

contemporary : 

Why Bet the 16th of March 
av unlucky wedding-day? 
—Because there is not a 
single happy marriage in 
Mt rch. 


——_~.——————_ 

A chap who in some 
mysterious manner had 
received a bid to a large 
and fashionable party was 
somewhat disconcerted on 
finding that he was not ac- 
quainted with a single per- 
son present—nor a double 
one either. Finally he per- 
ceived an elderly gentle- 
oo: Sd a wd — 
ooking over a photograph- 
ic album. Our hero made 
for this party of the second 
part, an : 


here. Let’s go home!” 
It was the head of the 
house ! 





A young achtsman 
writes to what is the 
emp wd season for pitching 

is boat. Take it out the 
next rough omend manage 
it yourself; the wind w 
soon pitch it over for you. 

—_—_— 


When is a dog like a 
fixed doctrine?—When it 
is a dog-ma. 


—_o——————— 
Don’t you Sza?—An in- 


as impersonatin 
On being ask 


how he represented Ocean 


he explained that he had 
reek boots. 


y” 


“6 


Ir you CAN'T JOIN THE COMPANY WITH YOUR WIFE— 


PRAYING FOR Fine 
Weatner.—A worthy and 
well-known Scotch clergy- 
man took a view of this 
matter entirely parochial. 
A deputation of his parish- 
ioners having waited on 
him to ask him to read the 

rayers for fine weather, 
he replied that he did not 
see the need of it, as all of 
them had got in their wheat 
with the exception of Mr. 
—, and as he had only ten 
acres to sow, that was of 
little consequence, and so 
he would have the extra 
prayer to read for nothing. 
A Highland minister hay- 
ing been requested by his 
flock to pray for better 
weather, and being at the 
same time warned to be 
cautious in presenting his 
petition, because the last 
time he prayed for better 
weather it- became worse, 
thus expressed himself: 
“An’ noo, Lord, I hae a 
petition to present, but I 
maun be unco wary 0’ the 
wordin’o’t. Ye ken, Lord, 
the kittle state the craps 
are in. Just send us a 
soughin’, southern, dreein’ 
breeze as ‘ill save the strae 
and winna harm the heed ; 
for if ye send a tearin’, 
reevin’ thunderin’ storm, 
as ye did the last time I 
prayed for gude weather, 
Perl, play the mischief wi’ 
the aits, and fairly spoil 
a’.” 


—_——— 


“Never again with you 
Robin,” as the convicted 
thief said to his accom- 
plice. 

Aprie-ty Worpep.—A 
well-known pomologist 
was heard to assert the 
other day, apropos of our 
first parents, that they 
would have been a happy 
pear if it had not been for 
the medlar. 
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ESTHETIC WITH A VENGEANCE. 


Tom. ‘I say, Old Man, now you've got that stunning House of yours, you ought to be looking out for a Wife!” 
i I was thinking of one of those Misses Gibson, don’t you know—” 


Ropotpuus. “Quite so. 
Tom. “Ah! Let me recommend the 7a// one, Old Man. She’ll make the best Wife in the World !” 


Ropotpuus. “Quite so. But the Short one seems to Harmonize better with the kind of Furniture I go in for—Buhl and Marqueterie, don’t you know.” 


COMFORT FOR THE MARRIED MAN. 


SS 






\)° 
\ tad 2 
You CAN IMAGINE HOw Happy sHE Is. 


AND IF YOU ARE SICK, YOU HAVE A Homg, AND A 
IFE WHO 


“IPS AN ILL WIND,” 
. BTC 


Brown. “ Hullo, Jones! 


What’s the matter?” 

Jo (amateur . 
“Oh, dreadful chronic in- 
flammation of the ! 
Lost my-voice entirely !” 


ied to give wp singing 
ive 
pel 2 B Pp gz 


Brown (with 
“By George, look here, 
old fellow Come an 


dine with us to-night, and 
spend the evening.” 


oo 

What shell-bearing creat- 
ure resembles a circus 
horse ?—The taught-hoss. 


——— 

The following toast was 
——— at a firemen’s 
inner, and was received 
with great pee: “The 
ladies—their eyes kindle 
the only flame against 
which there is no insur- 
ance.” 


——_—_>—_—_ 


Where might you expect 
to find a cow’s pedigree ?— 
In a cattle-log. 


ee rs 

_ Why 1s ihe opera Géné- 

viéve de Brabant like a 

profitable ship ?— Because 

it has a good run, and is 

Offenbach (often back). 
—_—_>——— 


Speculation is unlimited 
in its scope, as the follow- 
ing bit of recent talk sug- 
gests: ' 

“Well, but you're not 
the boy I left my horse 
wit! ” 

“No, Sir, I just specki- 
lated, and bought ’im off 
tother boy for six cents.” 

The young one had an 
older hand at finance. to 
deal with, as he thereupon 
handed the boy five cents. 
The youth was equal to the 
occasion, for he hung on 
to the horse out of re- 
venge till the proprietor 
could satisfy him that he 
was the rightful owner. 





You CAN SMILE AT SUCH CUTS, AS: THEY BOW 
LOW TO YOUR RICHLY DRESSED WIFE. 


SOOTHES YOUR PAIN WITH ENDEARING WORDS ABOUT 
THE NECESSITY OF GETTING your LiFE INSURED 


AS SOON AS YOU GET WELL—IF you po. 








“‘ Well, Doctor, how do you like Angelina’s Dress?” J 
“What there is of it is admirable for our business, Ma’am—a splendid Contractor of Coughs and Colds.” 





PLEASURES OF HOPE. 
Giving sixpence to an 
organ-grinder, when you 
are hard at head-work, in 
the illusive hope of pur- 
chasing his silence, and 
then finding him repeating 
his call regularly at pre- 
—. the'same hour, and 
playing with marked em- 
hasis close before your 
oor-step. 

Running errands for your 
aunt and petting her asth- 
matic pug dog, in the hope 
that at her death you will 
be liberally rewarded, and 
discovering, after all, that 
she has lived on an an- 
nuity, and died very nearly 
penniless. 

Putting off and puttin 
off a call upon var oul 
merchant in the vain and 
feeble hope of prices com- 
ing down, and finding, in 
the end, that the greatest 
rise has happened exactly 
on the day when you are 
a your last scuttle- 
ful, and are compelled to 
give an order. 

Hurrying home to din- 
ner with a‘ splendidly fine 
appetite, which you can 
not avoid hoping will be 
worthily appeased, and, 
alas! discovering that the 
piéce de résistance is cold 
mutton. 

Hailing a passing cab in 
the hope to catch your 

or which you are 
y late, and finding 
that the horse is an incor- 
rigible balker. 

> 

What an_ ass the fellow 
must have been who made 
a donkey-engine and ex- 
pected to get horse-power 
out of it! ‘ 


_—o—— 

Lame verses should al- 
ways be bound in limp 
cloth, 











